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On another page, Professor W. O. Williams in- 
forms us that the original intention of presenting 
Mr. Hill with a testimonia] from the Members of 
Council and Examination Board has been extended 
to include any member of the profession. We feel 
sure with Professor Williams that many practitioners 
“would much like to join in the marking of the high 
appreciation in which Mr. Hill’s services are held.” 

Our columns will always be open to the Professor 
for publication of lists of contributors, and we 
cordially hope they may be often used. 


Captain ADRIAN JONES—SCULPTOR. 


A new equestrian siatue of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge is to adorn a prominent position in Parliament 
Street. It is being executed by Captain Adrian Jones 
who a few years since was veterinary surgeon to the 2nd 
Life Guards. Many of his old friends will be glad to 

ear of Captain Jones’ success in his adopted calling, 
and they will be interested in an interview by a repre- 
sentative of T'he Westminster Gazette which we have 
taken the liberty of repreducing. 

Our knowledge of art is small, and “The Spirit of 
Greek Sculpture” is a phrase we hardly understand, but 
we venture an explanation of our own as to the quality 
of Captain Jones’ equestrian work. In the interview the 
ates says “I know what a man is and I know what a 

orseis. I have my idea of what I want to do with them 
orto make them do.” 

is the secret-—he knows what a horse is. Cap- 

in Jones was always a horseman ; he understands 
equine anatomy and the horse in motion. Add the 
artistic capacities and who should do better ! 


Prosecution or a V.S. FoR CRUELTY. 


jt oe Police or the R.S.P.C.A. have a right to 
times “s veterinary surgeons as much as_ other classes 
right to or cruelty goes without saying. No man has a 
in which a pr ty. But from this position to one 
was fit to thie ag na. surgeon, for advising that a horse 
ong step Thy 's prosecuted in a criminal court, is a 

nham, oj rte practitioner of the position of Mr. 

e case report qi ridge, should be prosecuted, as in 
proceeding! this issne, seems to us a very harsh 
the RS.P¢: escape the inference that 
hary advisers, nust have been misled by their veteri- 


What time we considered our definitions. 
of whether ME “wad Upon this turned the question 
hosis or not r. Ferree. had made a mistake in diag- 
agree even shy veterinary witnesses were unab'e to 
showed a tre to whether a bone presented in court 
only, it sh nae ora false ringbone. If this is ignorance 

urt copy of Wit The prosecution had in 
— bony enlar liams Surgery, and yet asserted that 

T surface, was "true with an articu- 


RHEUMATIC SYMPTOMS IN DISTEMPER. 


Subject.—A _ well-bred male fox-terrier, between 
eighteen months and two years old, and having no 
previous history of distemper. 

I was asked one day to see this animal, the his- 
tory being one of loss of appetite and depression 
for about thirty-six hours, though, at the moment I 
saw him, the owner thought him much better than 
before. He appeared to me in fair spirits, showed 
no feverish symptoms, and the only abnormaitity I 
could detect was slight congestion of both conjunc- 
tive, with a little discharge (rather viscid, but not 
purulent) from the eyes. 

I prescribed small doses of Dover’s powder, 
advised that the dog should be kept carefully in- 
doors, and saw him again two days later. I then 
found the animal, to all appearance, absolutely in 
good health, and the owner quite convinced that 
the matter was a very trivial one; so I left the case, 
after giving advice as to care and watchfulness for 
a time, which I am afraid was disregarded. 

Five days afterwards the dog was brought to me 
one night with the complaint that he had that day 
shown pain on moving the head and jaws. He 
appeared in good spirits, but on walking him about 
the room it was not difficult to see that the head 
was carried stiffly, and that any movements involv- 
ing the muscles of the neck were performed care- 
fully. On closer examination, no pain was evinced 
when pressure was applied to any muscle at rest; 
but there was very evident pain when the neck was 
forcibly—however gently—bent downwards or to- 
wards either side, and also when the jaws were 
opened more than very slightly. I learnt that the 
animal was eating and drinking freely, though with 
some difficulty. 

I treated the case with Sodium Salicylate, and 
gave instructions that exposure to cold and wet 
should be rigidly avoided. I expected to see the 
dog again in two or three days, but did not. 

Twelve days after this, however, I was again 
asked to see him at his owner’s house. The history 
was that the rheumatic symptoms, though they had 
never altogether disappeared, had abated under 
treatment, and the owner, two days before, had 
considered the dog fit to take a long walk in cold 
damp weather. As a result, the case now presented 
every symptom of acute rheumatism of the cervical 
muscles, and, in addition, the eyes again exhibited 
a discharge similar to that noticed when I first 
saw the dog, but rather more abundant. 

For forty-eight hours I treated the case with 
Sodium Salicylate, grs. vj. four times daily, and 
then saw it again. Little or no alteration was ap- 


parent in any of the symptoms, save that the dis- 
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charge from the eyes had somewhat increased in 


throw stones for it to fetch, when it was supremely 


quantity, and was becoming purulent. On this| happy. 


and the preceding visit the dog was eating well, 
and though manifestly in considerable pain and 
afraid to be touched, seemed otherwise in fair 
spirits. 

Beyond increasing the doses of the Salicylate to 
grs. x., 1 made no alteration in the treatment, but 
saw the case again next day, when I found a com- 
plete alteration. 

Pain had now disappeared, and had been succeed- 
ed by the well known symptoms of loss of control 
over the muscles of body and limbs, so often met 
with in distemper. There was still a purulent dis- 
charge from the eye, and on searching the skin—a 
measure I had not taken since the rheumatic symp- 
toms appeared—I found two or three dried and 
crushed pustules on the right thigh and groin. 

The dog at that time was able to walk, though 
with a very staggering gait; but rapidly grew 
worse. 

The next day he was unable to stand for more 
than a second without falling over, and on the day 
following I destroyed him, he being then scarcely 
able to move at all. 

He appeared to sufter pain when moved during 
the last twenty-four hours, but this is common in 
dogs unable to stand. 

No symptoms connected with the respiratory 
organs appeared throughout the illness, and the 
only digestive derangement was that the dog vomit- 
ed twice on the day on which the paresis first 
appeared. 

Query. Was this a case of rheumatism at all? 
Certainly it was one of distemper, and though tbe 
symptoms at one time appeared absolutely typical 
of cervical rheumatism, I am not prepared to assert 
that two diseases, both obscure pathologically, and 
one almost protean in its clinical manifestations, 
existed side by side in so young a subject. 

GALEN.” 


PARALYSIS OF LOWER JAW IN A DOG. 
By Henry B. Eve, M.R.C.V.S. 


Subject.—A fox-terrier about three years old, the 
property of a Folkestone lady. 

History.—The owner of the test animal was away 
from home at the time on a Continental tour, and 
had left the dog in charge of her dairyman, as she 
did not wish to take it with her abroad and thereby 
render it liable to B. of A. Quarantine Regulations 
on its return. One day, however, the dog slipped 
its collar, and was lost for some hours, and returned 
home with its lower jaw paralysed. The dairyman 
brought it to me to treat. During our conversa- 
tion I ascertained that the dog was very clever at 
tricks such as running after pennies in the street 
picking them up, and catching them in its mouth 
when they were thrown to him. Moreover, it was 
passionately fond of carrying stones in its mouth for 
hours together and had a nasty habit of running 
after children, and barking at them in fun when 


Symptoms.—The dog seemed a bit excited when 
brought to my infirmary, and saliva flowed rather 
freely from its mouth, which made me suspicious. 
Otherwise it appeared quiet, tractable, and I could 
detect nothing else abnormal with the exception of 
the paralysis of the lower jaw which was plainly 
manifest, and the cause of which I was quite ata 
loss to understand. It showed no signs of fear 
when water was offered it. Was this a case of 
dumb rabies or the result of a blow ? 
Treatment.—I had the dog put into a big iron 
cage, under padlock and key and watched, gave 
internally, Pot. Bromide in the drinking water twice 
daily until the period of excitement ceased. Then 
followed up the case with Easton’s syrup in small 
doses, und in about 10 days the dog was all right 
and has never ailed since. The diet consisted of 
broth, bread and milk, beef tea, etc. 
Remarks.—As the dog recovered in 10 days it 
was self-evident that the case was not one of 
“rabies” but the result of an injury, and the para- 
lysis only temporary and curable. However, the 
mystery was eventually solved sometime after by 
the dairyman, who discovered that a neighbour 
with whom he was not on friendly terms, had thrown 
a stone at the dog which had missed it, struck the 
kerbstone, rebounded and hit the dog just under 
the ear, knocking it over, and this had caused all 
the trouble. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
or Man To THE Cow.—By Dr. A. EBER. 


(Continued from p. 254.) 


What do these trials teach us? That in sevel 
cases with material derived from man, the mate 
proved virulent for cattle and five of the cases welt 
typically virulent. 

It is not always easy with material derived fro” 
the cow (naturally infectious) by subcutaneous 
even intravenous inoculation to bring about a 
vancing tuberculosis from the inoculation place. | 
follows that one ought to prove that the mate 
employed contains tubercle bacilli. —s 

There are two kinds of tubercle bacilli, v2: o 
bacillus of hen tuberculosis and the baci te 
sucking animals, and in the bacillus of su¢ - 
animals there are two types, viz., typus huma? 
and typus bovinus. the 

Out of 67 different cases investigated bY id 
Imperial Board of Health occurring 1n man, 5 
the bacillus typus humanus alone, nine — 
bacillus typus bovinus alone, and in tw? is will 
both types existed in the same person. Thus pe 
be seen that the bacillus typus bovinus 0° nous 
men and that cattle can be infected by tubere 
material derived from man. 


ent 
These things prove that Koch's pronouncer” 


ner G. M. 


playing in the street, practically asking them to 


in London was not justified.—Hz Berl 
Woch. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE EXPERIMENTS AT THE VETERINARY INsTITUTE.—( Continued from p. 254.) 


Material— Tuberculous Transmission to guinea pig. Transmission to cattle 
No. Cause of changes estab- Remarks. 
death. lished by P.M. Mode of infection.—Result. Mode of infection.—Result 
Case | From 24 | Tuberculosis)s M5, M 6. Infected at the No. 15 (12 weeks old). Subcutaneously| Material from 


IV. | year old | of the bron- | back with material from the | infected at the neck with 2g. of the case- | man proved a- 


the bowel] berculosis 


ic glands 


and pia. 


tuberculosis 
of mesenter- 


miliary tu- 
berculois of 
spleen, liver 


child chial glands; | mesenteric lymphatic glands | ated lymphatic gland of a child ( rubbed } virulent forcat- 
lung pthisis; 
Ulcerous | extensive 
tubercuy | ulcerous in- | after; intestinal inflamma- 
losis of | testinal tu-| tion (generalized tuberculo- free from tuberculous changes. 


up with glycerine bouillon. tle. 
M5, M6. Killed 39 days 


Killed 112 days after. Post mortem: 


; | sis). 


’ 


Case | From 4} | Uleerousin-| M100, M101, M102. 


No. 25 (6 weeks old). Subcutaneously | Material from 


Vv. year old testinal tu- | fected at the back with cas- infected at the neck with spleen and por- | man subcutan- 


child® berculosis 


| | tuberculosis teric lymphatic gland 
Diphther- of mesenter- 


ia | ic glands. 


; eous material from mesen- tal lymphatic glands of M 102 as well as | eously inocu- 
| both lymphatic glands at back of the knee | lated into cattle 
of M 101, rubbed up with glycerine bouil- | proved very 
M100. Dead 97 days after. lon. virulent.  In- 

Generalised tuberculosis. (b) No. 26 (10 weeks old). Intraperi- | traperitoneally 
| M101, M 102. _ ‘Killed 57 toneally infected with spleen and portal | inoculated mod- 
| days after. Generalised tu- lymphatic glands of M 101, rubbed up | erately virulent 
berculosis. glycerine bouillon. 
(a) Killed 37 days after. Post mortem : 

extensive tuberculous infiltration at place 
_of inoculation, acute miliary tuberculosis 
of lung, liver, spleen and kidney. 


Case | From 83 | Tuberculosis 
VI. old | of mesenter 


‘child 
Diphther- 
| ia 


ic glands. 


| 


From 5$ Tuberculous! M 181, M182. Infected at | 


year old | intestinal 
child 'Swellings; 
| tuberculosis 
_-roupus | of mesenter- 
Pheumon-| ic glands. 

| la 


| 
| 


vin tom 4 Tuberculous 
| ye ar old intestinal 

child 

® tuberculosis 

Piphther. of mesenter- 

lc glands. 


- the back. 


M177, M178. Infected at | (a) No. 29 (8 weeks old). Subcutan-| Material from 
M 320 intraperi- eously infected at the neck with both man proved 
toneafly infected with caseous | lymphatic glands at back of knee of M320, moderately vi- 
_material from mesenteric and intraperitoneally infected with spleen | rulent for No. 
gland. ‘and portal lymphatic glands of M 320, 29. Further 
| rubbed up in glycerine bouillon. inoculation on 
M177. Dead16daysafter.| (b) No. 37 (3 months old). Subcutan- | No. 29 proved 
Inflammation of bowel. eously infected at the neck with 2g. perl- the material 
M 178. Killed 117 days sucht ‘knots of No. 29, rubbed up with _very virulent. 
after. Free from tubercu- | glycerine bouillon. | 
lous changes. M320. Killed 
76 days after. Generalised (a) Killed 120 daysafter. Post mortem: | 
tuberculosis. | extensive tuberculous infiltration at place | 
of inoculation, extensive peritoneal tuber- 
culosis, commencing pleural tuberculosis, | 
disseminated tuberculosis of lung and 
spleen, mesenteric gland tuberculosis. 
| (b) Dead 67 days after. Post mortem: | 
extensive tuberculous infiltration at place 
of inoculation, acute miliary tuberculosis 
of lung, liver, spleen and kidney, tuber- | 


No. 28 (14 weeks old). Subcutan-| Material from 
eously infected at the neck with both | man very viru- 
lymphatic glands at back of knee and | lent for cattle. 
bronchial lymphatic glands of M 181, and 

M 181. Killed 66 days | intraperitoneally infected with spleen and 
after. Generalised tubercu- | portal lymphatic glands of M181, rubbed 
losis. M 182. Killed 114 | up with glycerine bouillon. 
days after. Generalised tu- 
berculosis. 


back with caseous material 
from mesenteric gland. 


Dead 51 days after. Post mortem: ex- 


tensive tuberculous infiltration at place of 
‘inoculation, chronic peritoneal tuberculo- 
| sis (perlsucht), acute miliary tuberculosis | 


of lung, tuberculosis of mesenteric glands. | 


Material from 
man proved a- 
virulent for 
guinea-pigs. 


M 393, M 394. Infected at 
back with caseous material 
from mesenteric lymphatic 
gland. 


M 394. Dead 29 days after. 
Inflammation of intestine ; 
free from tuberculous changes 
M 182. Killed 188 days 


after. Free from tubercu- 


lous changes. 
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Material— Tuberculous 
No. Causeof changes estab- 
death. lished by P.M. 


Transmission to guinea pig. 


Mode of infection.—Result, 


Transmission to cattle 


Mode of infection.—Result 


Remarks. 


Case From | Moderate 
I. |wellnou-| serous  tu- 

rished | berculosis 

cow 

( slaugh- 

terhouse) 


(Slaugh- 
tered) 


M3. Infected at back with 
perlsucht material. 


M3. Dead 62 days after. 
Generalised tuberculosis. 


No. 3 (1 year old). Intravenous (jugu- 
lar vein) infected with 0°05 perlsucht mat- 
erial of cow, rubbed up with glycerine 
bouillon. 


Killed 9 months after. Post mortem: 
5 pea sized embolic tubercles in the lungs, 
small caseous masses in bronchial and 
mediastinal lymphatic glands as well as 
in glands of the throat on left side, and 
portal lymphatic glands. 


Material from 
the cow proved 


slightly  viru- 
lent for cow. 


Case From | Moderate 
II. | wellnou-| serous tu- 
rished ox | berculosis 


M 12. Infected at back 
with perlsucht material. 


M12. Died 50 days after 
of ruptured spleen. Gener- 
ised tuberculosis. 


No. 6 (1 year old). Subcutaneously 
infected at neck with 0°5g. perlsucht mat- 
erial of ox, rubbed up with glycerine 
bouillon. 


Killed 9 months after. Post mortem: 
walnut sized encapsuled tuberculous abs- 
cess at place of inoculation, caseation and 
calcification of attached lymphatic glands. 


Material from 
cow moderate- 
ly virulent for 
cow. 


Slaugh- 

tered 
Case From | Extensive 
III. | cow lung and 


(slaugh- | pleural tu- 
terhouse) | berculosis 


Slaugh- 
tered 


Case From | Lung and 
IV. | cow pleural tu- 
( slaugh- | berculosis 

terhouse) 


Slaugh- 
tered 


M 78. Infected at back 
with perlsucht material. 


M78. Dead 40 days after. 
Generalised tuberculosis. 


M 46. Infected at back 
with perlsucht material. 


M 46. Dead 31 days after. 


'|Generalised tuberculosis. 


(a) No. 14 (2 years old). Subcutaneously 
infected at,neck with 4°0g. perlsucht mate- 
rial of cow, rubbed up with glycerine 
bouillon. 

(b) No. 13 (2 year old). Subcutaneously 
infected at the neck with 2°0g perlsucht 
materlal of cow, rubbed up with glycerine 
bouillon. 

(«) Killed 63 months after. Post mor- 
tem: Walnut sized encapsuled tubercu- 
lous abscess at place of inoculation, case- 
ation and calcification of accompanying 
lymphatic glands, embolic lung and spleen 
tuberculosis, commencing pleural tuber- 
culosis. 

(b) Killed 5? months after. Post mor- 
tem: tuberculous swelling at place of 
inoculation, hyperplasia and caseation of 
accompanying lymphatic glands, embolic 
lung, liver and spleen tuberculosis, com- 
mencing pleural tuberculosis. 


Material from 
cow moderate- 
ly virulent for 
cattle. 


No. 19 (8 weeks old). Subcutaneously 
infected at the neck with 0°25g. perlsucht 
material of cow, rubbed up with glycerine 
bouillon. 


Killed 44 months after. Post mortem: 
tuberculous infiltration at place of inocu- 
lation as big as a child’s head, hyperplasia 
and caseation of accompanying lymphatic 
gland, disseminated tuberculosis of lung, 
liver and spleen, mesenteric gland tuber. 
culosis. 


BIcHROMATE OF PorasH PoIsonrna. 


On May 26th Desoubry 


was called to an eight- 


evening he would not touch his feed. On - 
morning of the 28th he would not eat and the owne 
noticed he was stiff and called the veterinary sW6 


Material from 
cow excessive 
ly virulent for 
cattle. 


eon, 


year-old grey horse attacked with colic about six in 
the evening. By lam. it was all right; the next 
re a cure he ordered a hand- 
ul of sulphate of soda and 20 gr. of bicarb 
to be added to each feed. 
€ owner sent a groom to the druggist’s to get 
the bicarbonate, and the druggist’s assist; ; 
ose was given with the morning feed on th 
27th ; the horse having been kept short meted all 


the feed ; at midday he only ate half, and in the 


who at first could not make out anything specie 
The pulse was frequent, the heart excited = 
irregular; temp. 38.7, resp. slow, mucous a 
branes cyanotic, the abdomen was painful to 
touch, and there was intense thirst. sas 
Treatment consisted of milk in quantities, US 
to the belly ; and washing with a tepid s0 nt 
sulphate of soda. Later the breathing became soe? — 
and short, temperature rose to 39.3, the stiffines? 
off. It was only now that the mistake pen mate 
out as the groom brought the rest of the biebr 


Jution of 
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to give. As the horse would drink anything, white 
of egg was given in milk and at the same time 350 
grms. of Jaennel’s antidote, viz., sol. phenie sul- 
phate gr. 100, mag. carb. lev. gr. 80, carbo. anim. 
gr. 40, aq. gr. 800. Treatment however was in- 
effective, and the abdominal pain increased in spite 
of the administration of morphia. The horse died 
forty hours after the ingestion of the bichromate of 
potash. 

The owner brought an action against the druggist 
and was awarded his case on the evidence of an ex- 
pert veterinary surgeon’s post-mortem report. 

Post-mortem made on the 29th: Conjunctival 
membranes covered with numerous hemorrhagic 
points ; the mucous membranes of the mouth and 
lips covered with small shallow ulcers, which 
demonstrated the caustic action of the salt. (And 
another more specific action of the salt. Trans). 
The mucus*of the stomach showed numerous 
blackish spots, but no trace of peritonitis. The 
small intestine was covered with a diphtheritic 
layer, and the intestine contained a quantity of 
blood-coloured fluid, similar to a watery solution of 
bichromate of potash. The large intestine contained 
a similar fluid. The most important lesion was the 
destruction of the mucous membrane of lungs, 
heart, kidneys, bladder, and spleen alike. The fluid 
from the intestines was submitted to chemical 
analysis and curiously enough, no trace of the salt 
could be found; hence the certificate was guarded 
and the cause of death stated to be the ingestion of 
a caustic substance.—Rec. de Med. Vet. 

F. E. P. 


MEAT INSPECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By D, Hucues, Pu.D., D.V.M., Cornell 
University, 


[ABSTRACT. ] 


. Meat inspection is the talk of the day. Never before 
in the history of federal supervision of American meat 
ood supplies has so much prominence been given to the 
eens uestion—Are our meats and meat products 
armless for huz.an consumption. During 
a — of the movement which brought into exis- 
new law, when everyone was investigation mad, 
wa epartment of Agriculture escaped practically scot- 
ie a serious, vitally hurtful criticism. The reason 
al i. Department had done sufficient well 
to do ¢ Meat Inspection law of 1891 permitted it 


a the excitement, now about over, brought into 

the fe sacatinnsy prominence before the public eye 

inspector and his burden, there 

made ing lost by a scrutiny ot the movement which 
8o much commotion. 

Move 


ME 
Stares M NT WHICH CHANGED THE UNITED 


EAT INspEcTION System as EsTABLISHED 
UNDER THE LAW oF 1891. 


sweep, inns the origin of a movement, national in its 
movement a mm obscurity. _ This cannot be said of the 
30th, 1906 bn became fruitful in the laws of June 
Meat ing ecti i" origin of the movement for a better 
in the i aw can be traced to articles published 
Adolphe Smith. Lancet, Jan. 7, 14, 21 and 28, 1905. 

hita: ith, the writer of them, was an English 

ry specialist se 4 


sioner by that leading British medical weekly to inves- 
tigate the conditions in the packing houses. For four- 
teen years he had reported on sanitary questions for The 
Lancet, during which he had personally visited, studied 
and written upon all the great abattoirs of Europe. His 
—— for the work assigned to him can hardly be 

onestly questioned, nor the honourableness of the man’s 
purpose. In his report to 7'he Lancet he fortified his 
statements with numerous photographs taken on the 
spot and reproduced in electrotype to accompany his 
articles. 

As items in the medical press which have a popular 
interest are apt to leak into the lay press, we find, early 
in 1905, articles in Success and in Leslie’s Weekly guile- 
fully insinuating that the federal inspection service it- 
self was at fault in certain particulars. The movement 
hurriedly came to a head in the beginning of 1906. In 
January editorials appeared in Zhe New York and 
Philadelphia Medical Journal answering the accusa- 
tions made by 7'he Lancet. Shortly “The Jungle,” by 
Upton Sinclair, came from press. By May, 1906, the 
movement had reached fever heat and the daily press 
was full of articles on the meat question ; for the scien- 
tific commission, Drs. Mohler, Steddom, and Hauk, sent 
to Chicago by President Roosevelt to investigate state- 
ments on conditions there made in 7'he Lancet and else- 
where, had made its report and had been followed by a 
popular commission, Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, who 
were to give “the average judgment of the average 
mind ” on the Chicago packing houses. Though the re- 
port of the scientific commission, as appeared in the 
examination of Commissioners Neill and Reynolds be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee of Congress, corrobora- 
ted their main points, the text of the report of the 
scientists was never printed. However, the conditions 
described in the Neill-Reynolds report, whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, were enough to pitch the popular 
animus, against conditions described, to fury. The agi- 
tation, whether it had basis in fact or not, begun by 7'he 
Lancet, Jan., 1904, and reaching its highest pitch after 
the publication of the Neill-Reynolds report, June 5, 
1906, found fruitage in the new Meat Inspection law 
of June 30, 1906, and the Pure Food law of the same 
date. 

When we inquire about the conditions alleged to have 
been found in the larger packing houses, and turn tothe 
special commissioner sent to investigate conditions b 

he Lancet, we see that he is possessed too much wit 

the spirit of the agitator who has “found” something, 
and too little with the spirit of the scientist who takes 
time to get correct notions, on his subject. A large dis- 
count must be made for some of his opinions. His 
study for many years of the state or city owned Euro- 
pean abattoirs, in most respects ideal from a sanitary 
standpoint, gave him a partiality for municipal inspec- 
tion. He did not take sufficient time to study just what 
the function of the municipal and federal inspectors 
respectively was in Chicago. He compounds the two, 
belittles the federal work as it was, and makes mis- 
statements about it which even a cursory study of the 
Reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry would have 
corrected for him. Whether we like it or not, the pack- 
ing trade has been taken hold of by great companies, 
and will continue to be held by them. It is useless for 
foreign sanitary experts to advise us to correct condi- 
tions by setting up ideal municipal inspection such as 
they found in Europe. They do not know what we 
mean by “ interstate trade ” and the power of the federal 
government to control it. They did not see that the 
only way to secure uniformity in sanitary conditions 
both in the Chicago houses and in the houses outside 
that centre was by strict federal legislation. Both the 
editors of Z'he Lancet and their special commissioner 
had an unnecessary hatred of the Beef “ Trust,” and 


nt to Chicago as a special commis- 
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gave us, gratis, advice how to remedy unsanitary condi- 
tions in Chicago, which was unsuited to America. 

But to pass from the comparative truthfulness of 
Adolphe Smith’s statements to those of Upton Sinclair, 
gives us the sensation which Satan must have had when 
he fell from the battlements of Heaven, so graphically 
described by the poet Milton. Great credit must be 
given the American people for their willingness to w-de 
through the revolting pages of Upton Sinclair. For 
reckless disregard for truth ; for a form of inanity, 
which, by its socialistic extravagance, would blind the 
world to the trne idea of a great business ; for a story 
aiming only to fulminate unknowing ones against the 
manner in which an important industry is conducted, 
one must turn to “The Jungle.” 

As a socialist of the school of Karl Marx, if there is 
one thing more than another which inflames Sinclair’s 
ire it is capital and its owner. Heuce the defamation, 
libel and attempt to arouse class hatred instanced in bis 
abuse of Armour and the Armour interests. It is the 
purpose of Sinclair to defame the character of Armour, 
the great capitalist, whom he pillories under the name 
of “ Durham,” because he is a capitalist, and the Armour 

ee in the packing interests is an object of horror to 

Nevertheless “The Jungle” had its place in the his- 
tory of the movement leading to the Meat Inspection 
law of June 30, 1906. It was read widely and believed 
in, either in whole or in part, by many, and consequently 
its bad blood, its hatred and malice, its wholesale ex- 
aggeration, entered into the effect which found finality 
in the new law. Morethan any one piece of writing it 

was referred to again and again. Many people did not be- 

lieve the indictments that it made, yet their passions were 
aroused by the horrors which were said to exist. [tfomen- 

ted feelings of disgust. Already 7'he Lancet had made a 

few statements somewLat similar, only far milder, which 

became quoted in the medical press and leaked into the 
secular press. That helped “The Jungle.” When on 
top of it all came the work of the U.S. Commissioners 
and the publication of the Neill-Reynolds report, 

people did not stop to be judicially minded in such a 

situation. That as was any truth at all in the state- 

ments that had been afloat about the packing houses 
lashed popular fury to frenzy. This it was which 
foreed through the new Meat Inspection law in less than 

a month. 

There has never been any sanitary supervision of the 
abattoirs by the government, no requirements to speak 
of, federal or municipal, no general agreement nor com- 
plete understanding on this qnestion at any time. The 
owners have followed their own judgment in the matter 
During the recent agitation people have been led to 
believe that every single process of the preparation of 
meats was done under conditions “of wildest anarchy,” 
Whereas the fact is, thongh there were no doubt nieny 
specific instances of unsanitary acts by individual 
employés, though at times and in places there was 
uncleanliness and disorder, nevertheless the great 
American packing companies have all had a set polie 
forbidding uncleanliness. The owners superintendents 
and foremen have fought against filth and dirt. Year 
by year larger and larger sums have been s ent in im- 
provements looking to more cleanliness, and a man can 
say, without the tinge of a blush on his face, that man 
of the processes are as near perfect from a mich ss 
standpoint as commercial meat preparatory Berens 
ever can be. Everyone knows that attractiveness of 
appearance of goods, excellent taste and qualit ** are 

ay always to be borne in mind in the sere Se of 

oods for sale. In all their processes the packers h 

kept this in mind in no 

hat faulty conditions, we may now ask, were found ? 


There could never have been any chance for the move- 
ment to have effectiveness in legislation if there were 
no truth in the Neill-Reynolds report. There would be 
no need to rear such a system of regulations as will go 
into force Oct. 1 next to do away with grossly unsani- 
tary conditions.or prevent their recurrence, if there 
never had existed the conditions they are meant to for- 
bid. Just as every veterinarian inspecting animals for 
the Government knows the movement produced the 
most sickening exaggeration, so also he knows in his 
own mind that there was some show of reason for criti- 
cism. What were these unsanitary conditions which 
needed to be reformed ? 

The facts are, there were certain unsanitary condi- 
tions in very many of the abattoirs throughout the 
country, doing an interstate and foreign trade, which 
needed to be righted—in the direction of cleanliness, 
light and ventilation ; there were abuses in the canning 
industry which should be done away with, as well as 
faults in preparatory processes or parts of processes 
which might be bettered ; there were, as is to be expected 
among ignorant foreign employés, and particularly in 
the more or less necessarily uncleanly conditions of a 
slaughter house, unsanitary appearance of the workers 
and numerons instances of filthy acts which would bear 
supervision and control. 

That such conditions existed at all was due to omis- 
sions in the fundamental law which founded the Inspec- 
tion Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1891. 
In the first place, under the law, the federal inspection 
had to stop with examination of carcases on the killing 
beds. There was no prerogative calling for inspection 
during the processes of the preparation of meat fo 
products granted. In the second place, no power was 
given to require sanitary conditions in the abattoirs nor 
to require personal cleanliness in the employés. In the 
third place, as there was no federal Pure Food law, 
there was no power given the federal inspectors to pre- 
vent misbranding nor to prevent adulteration, so they 
had no right to say what should go into cans, nor pre 
vent deceit in labelling tins or other receptacles. _ In the 
fourth place, the law of 1891 was defective in that the 
inspection service was depended for existence on the 
annual appropriation of Congress. There was 0° 


h | permanent fund to defray the expenses. The fund was 


always too small to meet the rapid growth of trade. 
recent years the appropriation had been gradually de- 
clining rather than increasing. Just at the time when 
the Bureau was getting calls for inspectors in numerous 
small houses wishing to do +n export trade, none coul 
be given them because of deficiency of the approprl® 
tion, which last year was just about $800,000 for the 
fiscal year. At this time there came a crisis 10 the 
affairs of the Inspection Division of the, Bureau. In- 
stead of advancing by placing inspectors in new centres 
the force had to be cut down and inspectors withdre 
from older official stations. In the fifth place, the ¢ "e 
protection given under the old law was to foreign im 
rather than to our own people. There was N° Pot 
granted to compel animals and meats to be inspected 
interstate trade, whereas animals and meats for fore 
trade had to be inspected. Asa matter of fact, —_ . 
of deficiency of appropriation, even the privilege <* 
spection was not granted for much meat going 
interstate traffic. of the 
Though it be granted that the vast majority plains 
animals that come from the corn belt or the Texas P 
are thoroughly healthy—a fact which hasbee Wilson 
borne out in the statements of Secretary ‘Breefler® 
statements appearing in such magazines as 
Gazette and corroborated in the reports 0 the ; urea" 
Animal Industry—and borne out to my ow? eon 
in my own experience in the inspection © ardly one or 


At this late date there is no need 
date to de 
the criticism of the houses had Sy 


thousands of animals from those regions, atter Wi 
‘two per cent. having anything at 4 the m 
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them. Though it be true that Upton Sinclair’s state- 
ments were found by the federal Commission 95 per 
cent. false. Though it be true that by the lay federal 
Commissioners and by numerous reporters for the news- 
papers the world was made to harshly judge the pack- 
ing house conditions, and often, we will say, mistook an 
occasional and sporadic incident noticed in the houses as 
the usual way the processes were conducted. In spite 
of all this the fact remains, the processes from the cut- 
ting of the carcase up to the time of barrelling and box- 
ing were not under federal supervision ; that the federal 
government had been given no authority to look after 
the sanitary condition of the abattoirs, of the way the 
work was conducted, nor the personal cleanliness of the 
employés ; that the federal officials could not put so 
much as a little finger on millions of tons of meats 
going into the interstate trade from small houses. The 
Burean of Animal Industry lacked sufficient money and 
sufficient power. The government inspection of animals 
and carcases was admirable as far as it went. True! 
There could be no denial that much was omitted, nor 
was this unknown to the government officials. Again 
and again it was spoken of by Dr. Salmon. The inspec- 
tion was not carried sufficiently far. The sanitary con- 
ditions of houses, persons, processes—and this in small 
and large houses everywhere which did an interstate 
business—should be under the federal eye. Then 
American meats and meat food products would be be- 
yond reproach. 
The form that the remedy should take, whatever is 
was to be, should go deep into the root of things ; 
should take cognisance of the limitations of the prero- 
gatives of that part of the Executive branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Burean of Animal 
Industry, upon which the new work, if it came, should 
fall. From the first everybody saw that the only safe- 
guard against possible evils must be in strong federal 
aw recognising all the past rights of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
“extending its prerogatives to cover all the defects in the 
law of 1891. Nor would an inspection law alone suffice, 
4 concomitant of it must be a Pure Food law to prevent 
evils in the canning industry. Thus it was necessary to 
define adulteration, misbranding, and prohibit poisonous 
or deleterious substances. 
The question-how the remedy should have been ob- 
tained, how the necessary measures should have been 
— through Congress, is an open one. Criticism 
as been made of the rush with which the measure was 
pushed through or of the speed with which the move- 
a Was carried to an issue. The opinion has been 
Xpressed that the harrying tales brought out in the 
t! report should never have been published ; 
tr ee commission of pathologists and sanitary 

ac ron have been appointed to calmly consider 
sentiment is a large factor in food 

cleanly idecle rath of the people showed that though 

vague in the public mind, they exis- 
erystallise thies a should be enacted cuflicient to 
regulations for the eals in the form of practical sanitary 
popular dea, ry packing houses, which would satisfy 
manner of tor wholesome products and cleanly 
of the pci kee ofthem. Whatever may be said 
aw was put preemie or of the method wherewith the 

Principles, as caus » It 18 certain that our sanitary 
demand for a rece l : men, should carry us as far in the 
Was the popular 4 onable sanitation, if not farther, than 
Ment for a new a during the heat of the move- 

Spection law. 


AFTER THE Movement: Wuat It 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


w Meat Inspection law of June 


Ta Speaking of the ne 


which it differs from the old law of 1891. Conservatism 
has always been an element in executive federal admnin- 
istration. The belief in 1891 was that the inspection at 
time of slaughter would very largely protect the public 
health. This was true enough, as disease is easiest de- 
tected at that time. 

The old Meat Inspection law of 1891 concerned itself 
chiefly with examination of animals before slaughter and 
after death at the killing beds. As far as definite in- 
spection for disease went, the work was done then, and 
thes only. The prerogatives of the inspectors are now 
g eatly extended. First, the inspection is required of 
animals and meats for export but, in addition, all 
animalsand meats, except those for sale by retail dealers 
or butchers, not only may, but must be inspected if they 
are to pass into the interstate trade. This is made not 
a privilege but an obligation. All houses wheresoever 
doing an interstate trade must have inspection. Second, 
the kind of animals and their meats to be inspected are 
cattle, sheep, swine and goats. Though goats at the 
great centres have been inspected since 1891, they were 
not expressly mentioned in the old law. Third, the in- 
spection covers all animals, carcases, parts of carcases, 
meats and meat food products. This means that there 
must be an ante-mortem inspection, a post-mortem in- 
spection on the killing beds, a reinspection at the docks 
«hen carcases or their parts are to be placed in refrigera- 
tor cars, or When meats are to pass into rooms for pre- 
paration for foods, an inspection of all stages of the pre- 
paration of meats or meat food products. Fourth, the 
inspection concerns itself with sanitation in_ the 
abattoirs and in the pens and adjoining buildings 
used for animals or the preparation of meat foods. This 
means that there is no question touching the sanitary 
condition of buildings, the contents of buildings used in 
preparation of meat foods, the personal appearance of 
the labourers, which is not under supervision of the 
federal officers. Fifth, right is given the inspectors to 
dispose of by tanking all condemned meats. This lifts 
any doubt as to the authority of the Department of 
Agriculture to dispose of condemned animals, their car- 
cases or parts, meats or meat food products. Sixth, the 
system of labelling, stamping and branding is greatly ex- 
tended, so that government marks, or words required by 
the government, are placed on every package of meat or 
meat food product coming from packing houses. All 
this marking is to be directly under federal super- 
vision. 

-The federal Pure Food law of June 30, 1906, supple- 
ments the new Meat Inspection law and adds much 
power to the Department of Agriculture not granted by 
the Beveridge bill. Its provision on misbranding 
strengthens the hands of the mspectors in their authority 
over trade labels to be used by the companies on pack- 
ages of meats or meat food products of any kind. The 
declaration in that law against false or deceitful labels, 
which are defined, forbids any hope of misrepresenta- 
tion of the contents of cans or packages. Besides for- 
bidding dyes, chemicals or preservatives deleterious to 
health in meat foods the law also reads © food products 
are declared adulterated if they consist in whole or in 
part of a filthy, decomposed or putrid animal or vege- 
table substance, or any portion of an animal unfit for 
food whether manufactured or not. Or if it is the pro- 
duct of a diseased animal or one that died otherwise 
than by slaughter.” Thus we see that the Pure Fool 
law aids the Meat Inspection law in that it forbids the 
e ntents of a can or package to be other than represent- 
ed to be, while at the same time it shuts ont the possi- 
bility of the can containing drugs hurtful to human 
health or that the contents should be in whole or in part 
composed of forbidden animal substances. 

First, the regulations, following the law, provide for 
the extension of the inspection to every house doing an 


30, 1906, we may ingni 
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interstate business. Last autumn the newspapers drew 
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attention to the need of federal inspection in numerons 
small houses throughout the country, particularly west 
of the Mississippi. These with all others of the same 
kind are given inspection under the regulations. The 
regulations provide for as strict, indeed stricter, inspec- 
tion for all meat food products to go into the interstate 
trade as formerly was given for meats for the export 
trade. Second, the regulation on goats. The business 
of raising goats is increasing rapidly in this country. It 
appears in the law that it is illegal to sell these animals, 
their carcases or parts except under their proper name. 
In recent years there has been a large business in goat 
meat from the great packing centres and the carcases 
and parts have been sold as mutton. Coats under the 
new regulations will be given the same inspection as 
sheep, but under the Pure Food law their meat cannot 
be misbranded as mutton. Third, there are some modi- 
fications in the ante-mortem inspection. The evil of 
conniving to make money on animals with a “ U.S. Re- 
ject” tag in their ear, placed there at time of ante-mor- 
tem inspection, is done away with. No animals are now 
rejected in ante-mortem inspection. A “U.S. Suspect” 
tag is placed in the ear of a suspected animal and it 1s 
sold to the companies as suspected. If, on the killing 
beds, the animal is without blemish the full market 
price must be paid for it. Fourth, the post-mortem in- 
spection is made much more strict. Animals may be 
condemned for diseases or noxious conditions not men- 
tioned previously in the regulations. For instance, hogs 
which have been carelessly allowed to get into a scald- 
ing vat alive must be condemned. Not only dead hogs 
must be condemned, but those in a dying condition. 
This prevents the sticking of prostrated animals, and 
claiming, as they were alive, no lesions showing, they 
are fit for human food. Fifth, the right to reinspect car- 
cases or parts, passed at the killing beds, at any time, 
and to condemn if found necessary, is taken full advan- 
tage of. Previously when a carcase was once passed 
that was the end ofit. The packer could do whatever 
he pleased with it. By the new regulation the inspec- 
tors may take a carcase, side or quarter in the refrige- 
ration room or loading dock or after it is cut up to go 
to the sausage or canning room. Furthermore they can 
reinspect at any time or place deemed fit by the De- 
partment. 

Sixth, the regulations make ample provision for super- 
vision of all department where meat is prepared for food-— 
canning, pickling, curing, smoking, cooking, lard prepara- 
tion and that of oleomargarine, sausage making. That 
there may be no doubt how far this supervision goes we 
read “if at any time during the handling of any meat or 
meat food product, or at any time after the packing or 
canning of any such product, any portion or package 
shall be found to be unwholesome, un ealthful, or other- 
wise unfit for human food, such portions or packages 
shall be condemned and disposed of in the manner 
described in Regula. 18”—that is, it shall be tagged as 
condemned, held for tankage and tanked under super- 
vision of a federal employé. Seventh, nothing could be 
more complete than the regulations on sanitation. They 
give implicit orders on the cleanly appearance of the 
buildings in general and rooms in particular ; of the 
trucks, trays and other receptacles for meats, tools and 
machinery ; of the aprons, smocks and other clothing of 
employés of the companies ; of toilet rooms, urinals and 
dressing rooms ; of lighting and ventilation of rooms 
where food is prepared, with the order that no toilet 
rooms will be allowed to ventilate into them : of the 
impossibility of allowing persons afflicted with infec- 
tious diseases to be in the abattoirs ; that no part of a 
building may be used for purposes incompatible with 
proper sanitation ; that butchers must cleanse and dis- 
infect their hands and arms after killing diseased car- 
cases, poe with their tools, and that the killing of 
animals suspected of disease must be done before or 


after the regular killing ; that carcases must be preven- 
ted from falling on the floor ; that plans of new plants 
or old ones to be renovated must be submitted before- 
hand to the Secretary of Agriculture. Eighth, careful 
rules are laid down on condemnation, tanks and tanking 
of the condemned about which there can be no mis- 
understanding. Condemned meats are to be placed in a 
government “condemned room” under official lock, at 
definite times followed to the tanks by an inspector, the 
tank sealed at bottom, condemned meats or meat pro- 
ducts placed therein after being covered with a colour- 
ing matter under the officer’s eye, the upper part of the 
tank also put under government seal, the steam turned 
on and kept up for twelve hours, finally the seals broken 
by the inspector. Ninth, an elaborate system of label- 
ling, stamping and branding has been devised. Under 
the old law the government stamp for passed meats ap- 
peared only on boxes, barrels, firkins and the like. Now 
the govornment carries its supervision of meats and 
meat products so far as to keep its eye on every can or 
package coming out of an abattoir. The stencils to be 
used by the packers, the brands and other devices for 
designation of meats are to be first approved by the De- 
partment. When inaddition to this the Pure Food law 
empowers the Department with the right to pass upon 
trade labels before they can be placed on packages of 
any sort by the packers, that even these cannot be 
placed upon packages without the supervision of a De- 
partment employé, and that the constituents of a food 
product “shall (not) contain any substance which les- 
sens its wholesomeness, nor any drug, chemical or dye 
(unless specifically provided for by federal statute) or 
preservative other than common salt, sugar, wood 
sinoke, vinegar, pure spices, and, pending further in- 
quiry, saltpetre,” it looks as if the regulations are nearly 
perfect. 

According to my thinking there is, however, one fault 
to be found—due rather to a defect in the Meat Inspec- 
tion law than to inadvertence in the makers of the Regu- 
lations based on the law. The statute reads, “an inspec- 
tion shall be made of cattle, swine, ee 4 and goats, the 
carcases, parts of carcases and meat food products there- 
of.” During the agitation for a new law it was brought 
ont that cans of boned chicken contained at times any- 
thing but chicken, and the question arises why were not 
fowls and other birds and their meat food products In- 
cluded in the statute? The great packing companies 
have in recent years been building up an immense bust: 
ness in foods made from turkeys and chickens. Some 
times it has been said, rightly or wrongly we know nt, 
that evils arise frcm the lack of inspection of birds at 
the large slaughter honses. Vetetinarians know vely 
well how prone chickens are to have avian tuberculosis 
asthenia, roup and chicken cholera ; how subject tr 
keys are to entero-hepatitis, geese to goose septicoinls 
The iniquities that are possible when these birds are - 
subject to ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection . 
the packing houses cannot be overlooked. True t 
Pure Food law gives the inspectors a supervision © 
birds and their food products in the canning rooms 
looks as if the time to detect the contagious diseases 
least, which would make birds condemnable w0 
before slaughter and at time of slaughter. - 

Certainly during the oncoming and after the —_ 
of such laws as these of June 30, 1906, emer 3 ah 
likely to come in the appearance of the packing 9° 
The right is granted the Secretary of Agricultur’ 
require a particular grade of sanitary perfection Al 
full inspection under the new law could be allow veil 
abattoirs desiring this inspection—and all were vo fat 
required to have it, must make application de no 
the inspection--as if they had never had 
to live up to the new regulations. The ago e 


served the right to pass upon old abattoirs fot 
inspection would be granted, and required that plans 
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alteration should be submitted to him, and that plans for | toms or subsequent developments. The exceptional case 


new abattoirs should take the same course. The regu- 
lations definitely specify that they are to go into full 
force Oct. 1, Time was therefore given the companies 


was one which had been exposed to the infection for 
one or two days only, when the blood was drawn. Dr. 
Moore’s report being negative, no further attention was 


to come up in a reasonable manner to the demands of eae to the horse until six months later, whea we found 


the regulations before the right and privilege of com- 
plete inspection would be allowed. The result has been 
an overhauling of many abattoirs. Many changes went 
on during the storm and stress of the movement, under 
the pressure, perhaps, of public revolt. Much is at pre- 
sent being done and more will be done under the full 
enforcement of the regulations. 

An enumeration of the kinds of inspection would be 
as follows—ante-mortem, post-mortem, microscopic and 
chemical inspection (for Jaboratories of the Inspection 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry are being 
planned for the trade centres), supervision of labelling, 
stencilling, stamping, branding and car sealing, depart- 
mental inspection in the rooms for food preparation, re- 
inspection at any time, sanitary inspection. But a horde 
of men will be required to do all this work. From 
whence are they to come? Theante-mortem and post- 
mortem work will be done by veterinary inspectors, as 
before ; work like the sanitary, chemical and micro- 
scopic inspection will at least be under the care of 
veterinarians. The rest of the work will be under the 
supervision of professional inspectors. Frequent exam- 
inations are being held to obtain eligibles, though there 
will be an increasing difficulty to obtain men because of 
unattractive remuneration. In the selection of depart- 
mental inspectors to go into the food preparation rooms 
the government has taken advantage of the fact that 
there are numerons capable young men who have had 
many years of experience as inspectors, in the employ of 
the companies, who could be induced to seek govern- 
ment employment and use their experience for the 
public good. Hundreds of such men have passed the 
special Civil Service examination and been stationed in 
abattoirs, away from the point where they were origin- 
ally employed, to work under the superintendence of 
sovernment veterinarians as inspectors in departments 


where meat food products are made.—-American Veteri- 
nary Review. 


PracticAL APPLICATION AND RESULTS OF 
THE AGGLUTINATION METHOD oF D1raG- 


NOSING GLANDERS IN ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firry-Two Caszs. 


H. Berns, D.V.S., anp Casstus Way, 

of th xm N.Y. Presented to the 43rd Annual Meeting 

ti © American Veterinary Medical Association at New 
aven, Conn., Aug. 21-24, 1906. 


to Fay, this spring [ was requested by Dr. V. A. Moore 
number of specimens of blood from horses 
enimale hn a variety of diseases and a few from 
on harap _I knew to be glandered, as he desired to 
With a new method for diagnosing this 
nnn vith? if possible, pick out the glandered speci- 
istory out any knowledge of their source or 


About twent 
the Y specimens of blood were sent durin 
ing of February and March from horses 
eveloped arlous diseases, three of which were from well- 
labelled _—o of acute glanders. The bottles were 
Sex of patie or rious names or initials and colour and 
Positive reacts s only. Dr. Moore promptly reported 
mall the the glandered animals and negative 
est. After this the blood of all glandered 


and suspic; 
1Clous ¢ 
to Dr. Moere animals coming under our care was sent 


exception his 1 one I am pleased to say that with one 


im greatly emaciated, temperature 102, sub-maxillary 
lymph glands enlarged and lobulated. He was again 
subjected to the blood test and it promptly agglutinated 
1-800. 

Through the courtesy and kind assistance of Dr. 
Moore, I was enabled to fit up a small laboratory at our 
hospital in Brooklyn, and fortunate enough to secure 
the services of Mr. Cassius Way, who has been Dr. 
Moore’s assistant in the department of pathology in the 
New York State Veterinary College for a number of 
years, and who is thoroughly familiar with the technique 
and all details of this method. 

Dnring the last two months we have examined 152 
specimens of blood froin horses showing unmistakable 
symptoms, from others which were slightly suspicious 
by reason of persistent elevation of temperature, and 
other conditions, and from still others which had only 
been exposed to the infection and showed no symptoms 
whatever. One hundred and twenty-five samples were 
obtained from animals in our own practice, and the re- 
maining 27 samples were sent by veterinarians practis- 
ing in Brooklyn and vicinity. e obtained the blood 
by obstructing the jugular vein as for phlebotomy, in- 
cluding a hypodermic needle into the distended blood- 
vessel, and by continuing the pressure upon the vein 
allow about one ounce of blood to flow into a sterilised 
bottle. The bottles were labelled numerically, begin- 
ning with No. 1, and an accurate record was kept of the 
clinical history of each case. Of the 125 samples 

19 reacted in the proportion of 1-800 
45 ” ” ” ” 1-500 
P 61 ” ” ” 1-200 
(which is said to be the reaction of normal blood). In 
some cases the reactions were very prompt and occurred 
in eight hours after having been placed in the incuba- 
tor, where other samples required from 24 to 48 hours 
before agglutination took place. In some cases the re- 
actions were strong and well defined, where other sam- 
ples, placed under identically the same conditions, re- 
acted but faintly. 
Of the 27 samples sent by Drs. Ackerman, Shaw, 
Smith, Lowe, English, Dixon, W. L. Bell, and others, 
20 reacted 1-800 
2 , 41-500 
5 4 1-200 
Of the 19 animals in our own practice reacting 1-800, 
11 showed well marked clinical symptonis of glanders or 
farcy. Nine were reported to the Department of 
Health and destroyed. Two being young and vigorous 
subjects, and owned by a firm having exceptional facili- 
ties, were strictly quarantined in a shed and kept for 
further observation. The remaining eight reacters, 
1-800, were in good condition and did not show any in- 
dications of disease except a slight elevation of tempera- 
ture in three or four cases. These horses were also 
quarantined and kept for further observations. Of the 
45 reactors, 1-500, one developed acute symptoms three 
weeks later, reacted this time 1-800, and was destroyed 
The remaining 44 showing no physical symptoms were 
isolated as al as possible, properly cared for and con- 
tinued at their usual work. 
All of the horses tested either showed symptoms more 
or less marked, or they came from stables in which one 
or more cases had existed. 
In all cases the stables were thoroughly disinfected 
and all possible precautions taken to guard against 
spreading the disease. The 54 remaining reacters were 
placed under treatment, each horse receiving 2dr. of iod. 
potash mornings, and 4 oz. Fowler’s solution of arsenic 


agnoses were confirmed by clinical symp- 


evenings in drinking water, and all were systematically 
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inspected every Sunday morning since the original tests 
were made, Ten cases all from the same stable have 
been under observation sincé June 16, and most of them 
have been re-tested repeatedly, not only by this new 
method, but with mallein also, and the results are most 
interesting. 

Among them are Nos. 1 and 3, which are the two 
horses referred to in the beginning of this report as hav- 
ing shown marked clinical symptoms, and reacting 1-800. 
After the agglutination test they were malleined, and 
both promptly reacted to the extent of 3 and 3-3/5th de- 
grees respectively. 

One horse had a sticky discharge from one nostril 
with indurated lymph glands, and the other showed a 
corded condition of the lymphatics with multiple ab- 
scesses on side of face, and a lobulated submaxillary. 

Both animals showed a gradual improvement in clini- 
cal symptoms, and on July 17th were re-tested and 
again reacted to both tests—agglutination 1-800 ; mal- 
lein above 3 degrees. 

On August 6th the physical symptoms had almost 
entirely subsided in both cases, and the same results 
were obtained with the agglutinstion test. Six of the 
eight reacters, 1-800, referred to above, are also from the 
sume stable and were again submitted to both tests on 
July 17th and August 6th, with same results as in the 
original test of June 16th. These last six horses are 
eating well, improving in condition, and, excepting a 
slight elevation of temperatnre, are for the time being 
to all appearances in perfect bealth. 

I regret to say that | am not in a position to report 
the history and termination of the 27 cases examined for 
other veterinarians, for most of them have failed to 
comply with my request for a clinical report. Drs. 
Ackerman, Shaw, and J. Payne Lowe being the 
exceptions. 

Case No. 51 proved of special interest by reason of 
the fact that it occurred in a stable of 38 horses, kept in 
a clean but poorly lighted and ill-ventilated st: ble. The 
patient showed no special clinical symptoms, except in- 
creased respiratory movements, loss of strength and 
condition for five or six we ks preceding my visit and a 
temperature of 102. His blood reacted strongly in eight 
hours, 1-800. He was sent to the hospital, destroyed, 
and a post-mortem examination made, which revealed 
most typical lesions of pulmonary glanders. A portion 
of this lung was packed in ice, and sent to Dr. Moore, 
who pronounced it asplendid specimen and promised to 
make an effort to get cultures from it, but whether he 
was successful or not [am unable to say. The other 37 
animals which had lived in the same stable with the 
last described case, were subjected to the agglutination 
test and two reacted at 1-800 and eight at 1-500. The 
two reacting 1-800 were strictly quarantined ; the eight 
reac Ing 1-500 were kept by themselves as well as possi- 
ble, and kept at their usual work. All of them were 
placed under treatment and they will be systematically 
examined once a week for some time to come. These 
cases are included in the original 125 above re- 
ferred to, 

I have only mentioned two stables in the report, as 
all the other reacters, probably thirty in number are in 
smaller stables distributed all over Brooklyn. They are 
still under our care, receive their medicine, will be regn- 
larly examined at one or two weeks’ intervals, re-tested 

when deemed advisable, and, if possible, kept under our 
observation until they either develop clinical symptoms 
or cease to react to the test. 

While the agglutination test is still in its infancy and 
our experiments are by no means completed. ; 

pleted, and our 

cases not sufficient in number to warrant positive con- 

clusions, | am of the opinion that this method is a most 

valuable aid in diagnosing glanders, and f h 

it would seem that this 1 She shane 

at this test not only reveals the pre- 


sence of infection, but, to a certain extent at least, the 
degree of infection, by the reaction being either prompt 
or tardy, strong or weak, and the agglutination taking 
place in varying proportions from 1-200 up to 1-1200 or 


even higher. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held on a, September 7, 
The chair was 
taken at the commencement of the meeting by Mr. Geo. 


in the Imperial Hotel, Darlington. 


R. Dudgeon ; and there were also present Messrs. W. H. 
Blackburn, Barnard Castle; John Wilson, Yarm; J. H. 
Taylor and C. G. Hill, Darlington ; H. Peele, Durham ; 
P. Snaith and A. C. Forbes, Bishop Auckland; Dr. 
Hern, Darlington; J.S. Lloyd, Sheffield ; Councillor 
R. Wilson, Mayor of Darlington ; Dr. Lawrence, M.O.H., 
Darlington; and Dr. Horne, M.O.H., Stockton. 

Mr. DupGEon called upon Mr. Blackburn (the new 
President) to take the chair, expressing at the same time 
his regret that the Secretary was unable to be present 
through illness, and that there was such a small atten- 
dance of members. 

Mr. BLackBuRN having taken the chair moved a vote 
of thanks to My. Dudgeon for his services to the Associa- 

ion during the past year This was seconded by Mr. 
Hill and carried. 

Mr. DuDGEON, in returning thanks, said that it had 
been a great pleasure to him to do what he could to 
advance the interests of the Society and of the profession 
generally. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
W. H. Buacxsurn, M.R.C.V.S., Barnard Castle. 


Gentlemen,—My first duty as President of this Asso- 
ciatiun is to thank you for the honour you have done 
me. [can assure you when I got our Secretary’s letter 
saying that it was the unanimous wish that I should be 
your president for the ensuing year, I accepted the post 
tion with some amount of diffidence as to my capaclly 
for such an office, and this feeling comes back to me 
with re-doubled force to-day, when I think of former 
presidents who have maintained such a high standard ¢ 
efficiency. However, under the guidance of our exce 
lent Secretary, and your cordial support and co-operation 
I shall earnestly strive to justify the confidence whic 
you have reposed in me. f 

Of the value of such Associations as ours, no word : 
commendation from me is necessary, as I believe = 
progress of the profession really dates from the insti a 
tion of veterinary societies, which now practically boris 
our Council in returning members to that body. s 
gratifying to note, too, the feeling of brotherho a 
goodfellowship which invariably exists amongst 
members of veterinary associations, the main 0 Meaty 
which, I believe, is the advancement of — oe 
science. On looking over our rules I notice this: The 
ciation was formed for the following purp 5%; | 
elevation of the profession : The establishing 4? Pits 
moting a good and friendly understanding a, 
members: The supervision and protection 
fessional interests: The reading and discussi™ of 
scientitic subjects salting to the theory and pra 
veterinary medicine and surgery. ut I 

These are very commendable objects, re 
think we should, through our associations, Fr Our 
attention to the subject of our bread and 90" 
professional interests I venture to say has rf I very 
claim on us at times than a scientific subjec 
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much question whether any yrofession is so much 
encroached upon as that of the veterinary profession, 
indeed, I believe we are unique in this respect, as the 
category of intruders is a very large one. Take, for 
example, the important operetion of castration, 50 per 
cent. of which in this district is done by persons other 
than veterinary surgeons. Patent medicine vendors are 
on the increase, and our dog j apers are full of nothing 
else. Then there is the man who writes veterinary 
articles and gives advice and prescriptions in the agri- 
cultural papers, an example of which I have given you 
to-day in connection with one of the morbid specimens. 
[believe Lam safe in saying that Schmidt’s treatment 
has appeared in almost every paper in the country from 
the London 7'imes, and possibly in Modern Society, so 
much so that the treatment of milk fever (so-called) has 
almost gone from us, and [ am told that some owners 
now even test their own cattle with tuberculin; this is 
wrong, and I assert that the veterinary surgeon is the 
only person qualified to carry out this most delicate test. 
We have au excellent motto, can we not unite, combine, 
and help ourselves? 

To my mind the question of Parliamentary represen- 
tation is one that should not be j.untingly ignored as 
wholly a The profession should seriously 
consider this subject, for if we are directly repre- 
sented in the House our interests will be safeguarded 
and our claims receive that attention we deserve. Of 
course [know that Parliamentary representation will 
not bring about the Millenium, but I am sure every one 
who heard Mr. Fraser on this subject at one of our 
recent meetings, and the brilliant way in which he ex- 
plained his scheme could not but agree that it was prac- 
ticable, and would be a great advantage to the profes- 
sion. As he said then, he was only afraid of an 
apathetic profession, which I am afraid is only too true. 
_ As to the advisability of our schools joining and the 
incorporation of veterinary teaching in our universities, 
think no one can have any serious objection as long 
4s our One portal system of entrance to the profession is 
not interfered with. 

0 an audience of veterinary surgeons the subject of 
a — is always of particular interest, apart from 
‘come problem as to the exact relationship be- 

ren human and bovine tuberculosis. There are many 
os connected with this subject that cause difference 
pathologists, some believing that 
ae = ae bacilli are different types of parasites, 
opposite views, believing that human 
me hy uberculosis are the same disease and that 
tuberculosis is the result of infection during 
means of infectsd milk, and that direct in- 
I think the person to person is not proved. Personally, 
shee gle eon 18 very strong in support of the 

sles ef le b mesenterica in children is caused by 
wha cle bacilli in milk, and it only goes to show 
of milk 4 authorities should do in preventing the sale 

be ~Ahatgan a tuberculous udder for human food. 

“ which grotecutions for the sale of milk devoid of 
milk containie a but the law allowed the sale of 
form, I am s & the germs of consumption. Some re- 
ay ure, In this direction is sorely needed. 

n the great field : y 
veteri eld of bacteriology I am glad to say the 

Mary profession is holding it i 

e by recent graduat Se 1 8 own, new posts being 

teriology Lie owing the importance of 
Which has not ey der that there is hardly any industry 
another, our food ependence upon it in some form or 
of bacterial life Taupblies depend upon a knowledge 

say no disease ae with Pasteur one is inclined 
ledge of the whe: Hout organisms. A thorough know- 

| Who would k ria of diseases is required now b 
think I am, safe ; cep pace with the times, indeed, i 
ment is now compl Saying that no veterinary establish- 

te. 


ete without a microscope, the various 


NOTES ON MEAT INSPECTION, 


By J. S. Luoyp, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.Vict., 
Veterinary Inspector, Sheftield. 


The subject of my paper is such a wide one that it can 
only be very inadequately dealt with in the course of 
a single address. At the present juncture, however, the 
matter is a very important one, both to consumers and 
producers of meat, and especially is this the case at a 
meeting like the present, consisting of veterinary sur- 
geons and others interested in sanitary matters gener- 
ally and the food supply in particular. In order to open 
up the subject, or to cover as much ground as fants: 1 
I will briefly consider the question before us from a 
number of points or aspects, hoping thereby to inaugu- 
rate a good discussion upon a subject which certainly 
deserves it. 

Objects of meat cin. The chief of these is the 
protection of the public ag-inst dangers arising from the 
consumption of diseased, unwholesome or unsound meat. 
Diseased meat, of course, would come from diseased 
animals, consequently it is necessary that animals in- 
tended for slaughter for human consumption should be 
healthy. Meat may be unwholesome or unfit for food 
without being diseased, due to such changes as occur 
from accident, hemorrhage, choking and suffocation, ete. 

Meat again may be unsound due to post-mortem 
changes such as putrefaction. 

Another object of meat inspection is the prevention of 
fraud, such as the substitution of horse flesh for beef. 

Necessity for Meat Inspection.—It has been said that 
the health of a nation enn upon the purity and 
wholesomeness of its food supply and when we remem- 
ber that flesh meat forms a large part of the sustenance 
of our population, the great bulk of whom have not the 
simplest knowledge of sound meat, it is at once evi- 
dent that meat inspection is an important matter to *all 
sanitary authorities, whether central or local. One 
may here well ask the question, Is this important matter 
of meat inspection as thoroughly and efficiently carried 
outasit should be? The only answer is an unhesita- 
ting, No! 

The Law Relating to Meat Inspection.—In England 


and Wales, Sections 116-119 of the Public Health Act, 


1875, give power to sanitary authorities to have any 


animal, carease, meat, ete., exposed for sale, or de- 
posited in any place for the oe gee of sale, or of pre- 


aration for sale, and intended for the food of man, 
inspected by their Medical Officer of Health or Inspec- 


tor of Nuisances. These officials may, under certain 
conditions, seize such animal, carcase, etc., which they 
think appears to be diseased or unsound, or uawhole- 
some, or unfit for the food of man, and carry it away to 
be deale with by a Justice, to have it condemned and 
destroyed, the owner or person in possession being also 
liable to a fine of twenty pounds for each animal, car- 
case or piece of meat sv condemned or, at the discretion 
of the Justice, to a term of imprisonment not exceeding 
three months. € 
Amendment Act, 1890, applies the above Sections to all 
articles intended for the food of man, whether liqui2 or 
solid Under the Public Health F 
Section 47, Sub-section 3, additional power is given to 
(London) Local Authority to prosecute the original 
vendor who sold condemned meat for the food of man 
and which has subsepuently been delivered up to the 
Local Authority by the purchasers. 


Section 28 of the Public Health Acts 


Act, 1891, 


In Scotland the subject of meat inspection is dealt 


with under the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897. 
This Act of Parliament is a great advancement upon the 
English Acts as, in addition to giving veterinary sur- 
geons approved for the purpose the same powers in re- 
gard to inspection of meat as the Medical Officer or 


Sanitary Inspector ; 


it also empowers local authorities 
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to appoint places within their districts for the examina- 
tion of animals, alive or déad, and to appoint veteri- 
nary surgeons to examine such animals and to or 
condemn the same as regards their fitness for human 
food. In snch cases the veterinary inspector is exclus- 
ively recognised as the meat inspector. Further, if such 
veterinary inspector passes an animal or carcase as fit 
for human food and grants a certificate to that effect it 
protects the owner from any subsequent action that 
may be taken under the Act, providing that the exami- 
nation was made a reasonable time prior to the seizure. 
(The only instance, I believe, in England and Wales 
where a veterinary surgeon as such is legally recognised 
as a meat inspector having equal powers with the medi- 
cal officer or sanitary inspector is in Swansea, under the 
Swansea Corporation Act of 1902). 

There is still, however, one one respect in which the 
Public Health (Scotland) Act is unique and that is under 
Section 34, where power is given to local authorities to 
erect public slaughter-houses and to borrow money for the 
purpose. Unfortunately there does not seem to be any 
provision for the compulsory abolition, with compensa- 
tion, of private slaughter-houses. In Lord Donough- 
more’s Public Slaughter-houses Bill at present before 
the House of Lords this is intended to be remedied, and 
similar ey are to be given to England and Wales 
and Ireland if the Bill becomes law. 

Practice of Meat Inspection.—-1 can only in a very 
general way bring to your notice the routine and techni- 
cal work of meat inspection met with in daily practice. 
It is always advisable that a meat inspector should see 
the living animal previous to slaughter, but with the 
exception of animals killed in public abattoirs and 
occasionally when visiting private slaughter-houses it is 
seldom that this can be done. Generally the meat in- 
spector only sees the carcase some time after slaughter. 
If at a slaughter-house, the viscera may be present for 
examination, a point of great assistance to the meat in- 
spector. In casesat wholesale meat markets, however, 
generally only the eviscerated and split or quartered 

carcase is prevented, and then the meat inspector has 
to rely — the physical character of the meat to be 
examined, plus examination of the lymphatic ganglia 
which have not been removed, and aided if need be by a 
further examination with the microscope. 

In all such cases the general characters of the meat 
have to be taken into consideration. For insfance the 
proportion and distribution of fat, the colour, trans- 
parency, sinell, moisture, consistency, and reaction of 
the flesh, the character or condition of the lymphatic 
ganglia, serous membranes, bones and articulations have 
to be considered, as well as such lesions as those result- 

ing from parasites, abscesses, tumours, caseous masses 
or concretions. The colour of healthy meat depends 
upon the kind of animal, its age and sex, its state at 
time of slaughter, etc. Veal and pork are naturally 
lighter in colour than beef. On section a piece of well 
set beef is a dark-red colour, brightening rapidly upon 
exposure to theair. The flesh of bulls is a richer red 
than that of cows. Old animals have more fibrous tissue 
and less fat than young ones, although the same condi- 
tion 1s seen in poor carcases. The fat should be pro- 
portionate, solid, and a good colour, yellowish to nearly 
white. The bones should not be red, and the joints 
should shine, be bluish in colour, and moist. The latter 
are a good index of disease, when opened often being 
caseous, opaque or bloody. Good flesh, well set, gives 
an elastic touch, but does not pit upon pressure, is dr 
on the outside, slightly moist on a fresh cut surface. If 
actually wet it indicates dropsy, and if sticky fever 
Dripping is a bad sign. In regard to bad smells. meat 
may acquire these in different ways, such as the smell 
of turnips when the animal has been choked by a 
turnip, the smell of drugs such as ether, turpentine, 


administered previous to slaughter ; the smell of urine 
when retention has occurred, and the smell of decom- 

osition. The reaction is neutral at the time of death, 

ecomes acid in a few hours and alkaline when putre- 
faction sets in. The litmus paper test is thus a good 
one in cases of douot, but when applying care must be 
— to first moisten the paper with water to get a good 
result. 

The position of the lymphatic ganglia should be well 
known to the meat inspector as they are often the seat 
of characteristic lesiens. In health each gland should 
be easily decapsulated and on section should have a 
brownish red coloured cortex with a paler hilum. In 
diseased carcases these glands are often the seat of 
hemorrhage, or caseous or calcareous deposits, and are 
generally enlarged. The serous membranes require 
careful observation, a transparent smooth surface is 
normal. In disease they may be the seat of tuberculous 
growths, inflammatory deposits, pale, moist, or rough, 
— they are ‘stripped’ and a coating of fat substi- 
tuted. 

If the meat inspector is present at the time of slaughter 
it is easy to examine the viscera as they are removed 
from the carcase by the butcher, when their healthy or 
diseased condition is generally at once apparent. In 
examining carcases it is important that it be done in 
a good natural light, and often it is necessary to make 
the examination some time after slaughter, in order that 
the flesh should be allowed to cool, set, dry, and geuer- 
ally get a good marketable appearance. 

n the case of suspicious carcases submitted for in- 
spection it is often important to know if the animal has 
died a natural death before the carcase has been dressed. 
The conditions indicative of such cases are—absence ol 
slaughter wound, fullness of the veins, moist character, 
and usually dark colour of the flesh, which rapidly 
begins to decompose. If the viscera are forthcoming 
the hypostatic condition of the lungs and the engorged 
condition of the liver are at once apparent. Generally, 
however, these are conspicuous by their absence, a 
though it is the exception for the kidneys to be removed. 
The latter in such cases if cut into and gently squee 
will exude considerable quantities of ‘blood from the 
cut surface. d 

Conditions of meat demanding condemnation.—s 
already pointed out meat which is not derived from 
eens actually diseased has often to be condemned. 
For instance, the meat of immature calves, although 
probably not actually injurious, is inferior in quality 
and unfit for the market, and consequently has to 
condemned. The flesh of emaciated animals may coil 
under the same category, although. as a rule emaciati” 
is the accompaniment of disease rather than the wit! 
holding of food. Extreme old age of animals affects 
their flesh in a similar manner, and when accompat! 
by atrophy or dropsy the meat is quite unfit for - 
Accidental injury may cause the part or whole © . 
carcase to be unfit for food, from such causes as — 
rhage, absorption of inflammatory products etc., su ne 
tion from hanging, choking by turnips, and other cart 
trampling in overloaded trucks, bruises caused 10 et 
way accidents or by bad shunting, these and a 
similar conditions may render meat unfit for 
compel condemnation. ‘derat? 

Deterioration due to bad keeping, the gee orem 
uses of preservatives, absorption of metallic su “ "ks 
as from tins containing copper, lead, or woe Putte 
conditions which compel meat to be condemnee. abjec 
factive changes may canse meat to wget, 
tionable because of the bad smell produced, “alkali 
insidious result is the production of poisonous town 4s 
and toxins producing the serious condition 

A very brief reference to the different disor 


assafcetida, camphor, ammonia, which may have been 


diseased conditions which render meat unfit 
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food and so compel condemnation will only be possible 
with the short time at our disposal. : 
Parasites. -Meat may become dangerous owing to 
contamination by certain parasites and this may occur 
intwo ways. The first is where meat being kept in 
infected and insanitary places becomes polluted by 
disease producing parasites, as for example preparing 
pork pies in gut rooms, and making jellies in infected 
places. The second is where meat becomes affected 
during the life of the animal with parasitic diseases 
often communicable to man. The parasites cansing these 
diseases may belong to either the animal or vegetable 
kingdoms. The former include such diseases as psoro- 
spermosis or coccidia disease, due to infection by the 
coccidium oviforme and seen chiefly in the liver of rab- 
bits. Distomatosis, usually seen in the livers of cattle 
and sheep and cansed by the distomez hepaticum and 
lanceolatum, parasitic invasion of the lungs by different 
kinds of strogyli, causing broncho-pneumonia, pseudo- 
tuberculosis, and phthisis vermiralis. Then we have the 
various cystic stages of different tape worms, of which 
the most common are the ccenurus cerebralis (tania 
ccenurus) occupying the brain cavity of sheep and cans- 
ing sturdy or gid, the cysticercus cellulose (tenia 
solium) seen in the muscles of the pig and producing 
measly pork, the cysticerens bovis (tenia medio- 
canellata) seen in the tissues of cattle and producing 
measly beef, the eysticercus tenuicollis (tzenia marginata) 
generally met with in the abdominal cavity, the cysti- 
cercus pisiformis (tzenia serrata) met with in rabbits and 
hares, and the ecchinococeus veterinarum (tenia 
ecchinococcus) seen in the lungs and liver. Another 


parasite which may be mentioned is the tania bothryo- 
cephalus latus, the larval fourm of which 1s met with in 
different kinds of fish. The last I will mention is the 
trichina spiralis which infests the flesh of pigs (particu- 
larly in America and Germany) and which, with the beef 
and pork bladder worms, are most likely to be trans- 
mitted to human beings by eating infected meat. Of 
course all meat infected with the three last named para- 
sites must be condemned, and whilst there is no cer- 
tainty that some of the other parasites mentioned may 
infect man, in most cases they produce changes in the 
tissues such as hydremia or dropsy, and jaundice or 
ic erus, conditions which affect the nutritive value of the 
meat as food in addition to making it unmarketable, and 
so warrant condemnation. 

The chief bacterial diseases, cr diseases produced 
by vegetable parasites are actinomycosis, anthrax, black 
quarter, pyzemia, and tuberculosis. All these conditions 
are well known, and with the possible exception of 
anthrax easily recognised. In all cases where anthrax 
is suspected it is imperative under the Anthrax Order 
to investigate the cause of death microscopically and 
without opening the carcase. Generally in slaughter- 
house practice, however, it is not until an enlarged 
spleen is found that the butcher has any suspicions of 
anthrax being present. Carcases affected with anthrax, 
blackquarter and pyzmia should be totally condemned, 
whilst in cases of actinomycosis and tuberculosis, when 
the disease is localised it is often only necessary to con- 
demn the affected parts. 

(7'o he continued.) 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases j'eeP] swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- ] Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
Joreaks mals. |breaks| mals. mals. Dogs. | Other reaks brexks. tered 
G1. BRITAIN. Week ended Nov.3 } 17 25 | 16] | 35 151 
: 1905 .. 16 19 21 36 12 12 39 
Corresponding week in | 3904 i 20 20 27 46 17 6 
1903 5 27 | 43 | 31 19 154 
Total for 44 weeks, 1906 .. =... | 772 1107 | 934 1769 343] 994 5644 
Co 1905 .. | 826 | 1133 1051 1804 725 692 | ‘3083 
Tresponding period in {1904 .. | 852 | 1300 1330 | 2330 1132 | 1085 | 5035 
i 1902 =... | 631 947 1268 2165 1301 | 1270 | 6662 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 6. 1906. 
I 
RELAND. Week ended Oct. wi .. 2 2 2 
Corresponding Week in 1904 .. wa ne ats ‘ 1 1 38 
Total for 43 weeks, 1906 A 7 8 16 186 84 948 
Correspo 1905 3 5 26 249 135 1403 
nding period in 1904 3 3 10 31 ia -- | 3838 296 3980 
1903 3 10 | 3 4 2 ee 434 274 3524 


Epizootic Lymphangitis ; 


Nome.—T), 


Jeek ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 


om of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Irelund, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 1, 1906, 
kures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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MEAT INSPECTION. 
To the Editor of The Morning Post. 


Sir,—A few months ago, in a letter to the Morning 
Post, I drew attention to the incredible slackness that 
exists in the inspection of meat and cattle used for food 
in this country. At that time the public was somewhat 
exercised in its mind, owing to the Chicago tinned meat 
revelations, aud inclined to bestir itself to secure better 
protection in regard to its meat supply. The subject 
reached the stage of newspaper articles, and tlie passing 
of pious resolutions at sanitary congresses, etc.; then 
unfortunately it stopped, and nothing tangible was ac- 
complished. 

With your permission, however, attention shall again 
be called to the subject ; the public shall not be able to 
plead ignorance on the existing state of affairs. The 
publicity which I trust you will give to the following 
will, if it does nothing else, at least tend to prevent the 
“man in-the-street ” feeling excessive surprise when he 
hears of some other “ man-in-the-street ” being suddenly 
seized with ptomaine poisoning or other equally un- 
pleasant intestinal complaint. 

In my last letter I stated that two cows in the last 
stages of tubercrlosis had been sold for food in open 
market for 10s. each. I now state that this practice is 
continued. I can take you, sir, to a large country-town 
cattle market, where you will see obviously diseased 
animals constantly being sold for food, and this without 
any attempt at concealment on the part of the vendors 
or any interference from the local sanitary authority. 
Only this week cows were sold there for 20s. apiece. 
Anybody in the trade knows that if there is any reason- 
able chance of a bull ck being fit for food it is worth, at 
least, four or five times that amount. It is equally well 
known that no respectable butcher will have anything to 
do with this sort of stuff. For example in one large 
town the local butchers’ association absolutely refuses to 
defend any one of its members in any legal proceedings 
in which he may become involved if it is found that he 
paid a less price than £10 for the bullock, the meat of 
which has been condemned. 

It must not be imagined that in the cases I have 
quoted T am instancing rare or occasional occurrences ; 
1 am describing a common practice. Anyone can see it 
for themselves at certain country markets. I can vouch 
for the following prices paid for animals at three con- 
secutive sales during the last month at a market not 
fifty miles from London : 


One bullock sold at 10s. Three bullocks sold at 30s. 
One bullock sold at 12s. 6d. One bullock sold at 32s. 
One bullock sold at 15s. Two builocks sold at 35s. 
One bullock sold at 17s. 6d. One bullock sold at 40s. 
Five bullocks sold at 20s. One sheep sold at Qs. 

One bullock sold at 25s. Seven sheep sold at 10s. 
One bullock sold at 27s. 6d. One boar pig sold at Is. 


Now, the above animals were all sold in open market 
and, with the exception of one or two which I was en. 
abled to trace and have destroyed, the majority were 
killed in obscure slaughterhonses and sent to London 
for consumption. The method of procedure is to kill 
the animals, cnt out any diseased glands, abscesses, or 
other signs of disease, and bone the carcase if thought 
desirable : the remaining meat can then be disposed of 


without risk of detection—if not as joints and piec 
meat there always remains the 
Is it not horrible, is it not a disgrace, that in England 
at the present day such practices as I have described 
should be allowed to exist? The first step to put an 
end to them is publicity, and this, I trust, sir you will 
feel disposed to provide. Surely, once the public is 
made acquainted with the terrible risks to which it is 
all unconscious, daily exposed it will insist on the le al 
administrative protection to \ hich it is entitled.—-Yours, 


A NEW EQUESTRIAN STATUE. 


The statue of Mr. Gladstone, at the eastern junction 
of the Strand and Aldvych, occupies the best site in 
London. ‘To the new statue of the late Duke of Camw- 
bridge, on horseback, half over life size, with a pedestal 
12} feet high, has been accorded what may well be call- 
ed the second of remaining sites for London statuary. 
This is in the middle of Whitehall, opposite the portico 
of the new War Office. Those who care abont the 
adornment of London are always nervous about new 
statues, and, too often, with good reason. The latest 
discovery made is that Oliver Cromwell, in that West- 
minster representation of him which has recently occa- 
sioned some excited discnssion, is wearing his spurs up- 
side down. Chantrey made a worse mistake than that, 
in the case of the statute of George IV., in Trafalgar 
Square. He forgot the sti rups,and also the King’s hat. 
No defects of this kind need be looked for in the Duke 
of Cambridge memorial, which is being paid for bya 

ublic subscription, and is to be unveiled in February. 

t has been inspected by the King, amongst others, and 
his Majesty, who is a keen critic of details, found noth- 
ing to object to. 

The sculptor is Mr. Adrian Jones, whose recent public 
works irclude the Royal Marines memorial in St. 
James’s Park, a bas-relief on the Thames Embankment 
at Chelsea, the South African War memorial at Adelaide, 
and the large equestrian statue of Sir Redvers Buller at 
Exeter. 


THE Sprrit OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A question was recently raised in the Press as to the 
spirit in which Mr. Adrian Jones would be likely te 
treat his subject. It was pointed out that the Greek 
theory in regard to horse statues is that there must le 
no likeness of an individnal horse, but only the expres 
sion of a sort of sublimatcd idea of a horse ; just as the 
Venus ef Milo does not represent a woman, but the 
highest Greek idea of female perfection of form. In his 
“Physical Energy,” it was remarked, the late G. F. 
Watts had evolved a type of what is greatest Il 
horses, yet is to beseen in no one horse. Adrian Jones 
was at the time engaged on a statute of Per:immot, 
presented to the King by the Jockey Club, and now 
the grounds at Sandringham. “How uear,” It Wa 
asked, “ will Captain Adrian Jones come, in this matter, 
to reconciling the demands of Persimmon with the de- 
mands of art?” The reply is, of course, to be found by 
those who seek it, in the Sandringham statute ; but the 
remark suggested to one of our representatives that tle 
best way of finding out how far a modern sculptor 
clines to the Greek convention in the matter of hors 
would be to call on Mr. Adrian Jones himself. 

“Of course,” he said, “if you undertake to roduce 
Persimmon in sculpture, it must be Persimmon t at 
produce, not one of the horses of St. Mark’s at Vous 
or a replica of the famous horse at Colleone in the _ 
city. On any other terms we should simply be 5 x 
ing what has already beendone. If I were to produ¢ . 
Greek horse and call it Persimmon, that would be acru 
imposture, and I should be langhed at.” 

“ But the Greek manner ?” sion 
“Oh, the Greek manner! That is another qu 
What is the Greek manner? Largeness ? dows 
broad planes, avoidance of all deep hollows and — 
which take away from the dignity of the su ye ? 
think I may say that I have founded myself 0 etl 
Greeks, and that what was held to be essential y vel 
isin the same degree held to be essential by reli 
The difference is that Iam not engaged he ape 
horses in general, but a particular horse. * “irs 
that ifa Greek sculptor had been commission” youl 


ete, MepicaL Orricer or HEALTH. 


statute of a winner at the Games and 
have produced something resembling his sv0s"™ 
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not merely a type of fine young manhood. A likeness 
there must have been, or he would have had _ his 
work thrown on his hands, just as would happen to me 
to-day.” 

“Then you don’t think much of this insistence on 
Greek examples.” 

“Oh, yes, [do. I think a great deal of it. The spirit 
of it is all right. We shall never surpass the Greek 
exainple ; but it is something that has to be adapted to 
existing conditions—to the actual facts of life, as regards 
both horses and men. I don’t think that Pericles would 
have accepted the most perfect Venus that was ever 
modelled as a portrait of Aspasia.” 


ADAPTATION TO MopEeRN IDEAs. 


“Thea, what is your idea of adapting the Greek 
manner to modern sculpture ?” 

“In the first place, squareness and bigness of plan. 
The design must not be killed by details. There must 
be an expression of an idea, not a mere building up of 
accessories. ‘The attention must not be attracted by the 
surface treatment; the real design must always be 
kept in sight, and the characteristics on no account lost.” 

“And you think that you have done this in the case of 
your statue of the Duke of Cambridge ?” 

“Certainly Ido; and on that point I am willing to 
abide by the verdict of my brother sculptors, and, in 
fact, of artists in general.” 

“Now, tellme. In beginning your work do you have 

your model before you?” 
“No; that is not my plan at all. That is the way to 
lall into all sorts of mistakes. I make the pose first, 
without any model. I want first of all the broad features 
of things. I know what a man is, and I know what a 
horse is. Ihave my idea of what I want to do with 
them, or tomake them do. It is when I have got the 
idea all right that [ call in the model. In fact, I use the 
model to finish with. The model must conform to my 
original idea.” 

*“In that way you avoid the dangerous detail that 

might destroy the general effect of your work ?” 

Precisely, and I make it what | want it to be. But 

; must ask you to judge by my statue of the Duke of 

aubridge. It will be placed in a position where it will 

€ much splashed—the pedestal, at least—by cabs, 


Cases of Glanders in Renfrewshire, 


pan peer of Agriculture and Fisheries has by licence 
of work — to the local authority of the county 
the Glander 9 destroy, in accordance with Article 17 of 
animal affe “ “4 Farcy Order of 1904, the carcase of any 
troyed by - ed with the disease, such carcase to be des- 
agents upo oom toa high temperature or by chemical 
led or was sl : re or premises upon which the animal 
as there are mi tered. This supplies a long-felt want, 
rd for he preinises in the county approved by the 
£0tiations are of destroying such carcases. Ne- 
Of the city o at Present pending with the local authority 
OF suspecte ao for permission to move diseased 
approved by —— into licensed premises in the city 
mals—The Lancet td for the destruction of such ani- 


Decisions oF CouNcIL OF THE RoyaL SANITARY 
INsTITUTE ON RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE BRISTOL 
CoNGRESS. 

* * 

Recommendations made in the Conference of Veterinary 

Inspectors :— 

“This meeting of Medical, Veterinary, and Sanitary 
Officers is of opinion that the present legislation in 
relation to milk is inefficient, and should be amended 
and that the enactments should be made compul- 
sory and general.” 

The Council have decided to approve and adopt this 
resolution, and have forwarded it to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, urging the desirability of amending the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order so as to require 
licensing instead of registration, and that the framing 
andadoption of regulations empowered by the Order 
should made compulsory. 


Meat Inspection in Glasgow. 


At the last meeting of the Glasgow Health Commit- 
tee the veterinary surgeon reported that on Friday, 12th 
ult., one of his inspectors observed at the wharf two 
vig carcases which had affixeda label showing that they 
had been consigned from Argyllshire to a firm in the 
city. They were sewn in canvas, and it was impossible 
to give them even a cursory examination without un- 
doing the wrappings. It being undesirable to do so 
owing to the surroundings, the two carcases were per- 
wnitted to be delivered to thé consignee, at whose pre- 
mises on the following morning an inspector found that 
they had been boned and prepared for curing, the 
heads and bones being ready to be despatched to a 
retail shopkeeper in the city for sale as human food. 
One of the heads, having been found to be affected 
with tuberculosis, was seized, and deposited in the 
diseased meat chamber. 

There was also submitted a letter received by the 
veterinary surgeon from a Glasgow sausage-maker ex- 
plaining that when he had been one day very short of 
pork, and unable to get supplied, he had found a lot of 
pigs for sale in the market, but the dealer had _re- 
fused to sell them to him at any price, frankly stating 
his reason that the pigs had come from Ayrshire, that 
he had reason to fear that there would be a number 
tuberculous, and that any such would, of course, be con- 
demned by the Corporation veterinary surgeon. Hav- 
ing shortly afterwards asked the dealer what he had 
done with the pigs, the writer was informed that he had 
sold them to a ham-curer ina neighbouring town, where 
there would be no danger of the pork being condemned. 
The writer added that in all probability that same pork 
would be cured and sold to Glasgow grocers in competi- 
tion with properly inspected pork. 

The Committee recommend that the Town Clerk be 
instructed to bring the facts of these cases, also the cir- 
cumstances attending the previous consignment from 
Ayr of a bag of pork bones affected with tuberculosis, 
under the notice of the Local Government Board, with 
arequest that they should again meet with the Sub- 
Committee on Uniformity of Meat Inspection, and_ to 
add that, if the Board do not contemplate immediate 
action in the matter of having a uniform and authorita- 
tive system of inspection adopted and enforced, they 
might at least consider as to the desirability of their 
appointing a visiting veterinary — who would 
be able to acquaint the Board with the state of matters 
existing throughout the country. The Committee also 
recommend that the veterinary surgeon be instructed to 
issue a notice to traders warning them that, to avoid 
rosecution, the greatest care must be exercised in deal- 
ing with diseased meat, and advising inspection in every 


'case.—The Glasgow Herald. 
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by ME ares hich the Duke of Cambridge was Colonel. They | | 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. HILL. 


The University of Liverpool, 
The Veterinary School, 
6th November. 
Dear Sir, 

At the last Council meeting of the R.C.V.S. we heard 
with sincere regret that Mr. Hill, Secretary R.C.V.S. for 
the past six and twenty years is about to leave us. It 
was thought by those present that some further mark of 
our appreciation of Mr. Hill’s faithful services in addi- 
tion to the small pension which we were able to grant 
him—should be shown him, and at once everyone in the 
Council Chamber heartily agreed with the suggestion. 

I was asked to undertake the duty of Secretary and 
Treasurer, which I accepted with much pleasure. It was 
at first understood that the recognition was to be of a 
semi-private nature confined to Members of the Council 
past and present, but since this there has been a loudly 
expressed desire that many members of the profession 
outwith the Council would much like to join in the 
marking of the high appreciation in which Mr. Hill’s 
services are held, and in consequence of this I am now 
instructed by the President to throw open the list. 

I purpose, with your kind consent and courtesy, to 
issue a weekly list of contributors in your valuable 
journal, and beg herewith to append a list of those 
already received or promised.—Yours etc., 

W. Owen WILLIAMs., 


£ a, £ s. 
Sir John M‘Fadyean 5 5,)Mr. A. W. Mason 1 1 
Prin. McCall 11 Sam Locke .% 
Dewar 11 J. H. Carter 
Mettam 11 H. Sumner 
Prof. Shave 1 1 G. A. Banham $A 
Williams 11 J. Fraser Ks 
Mr. Walpole W. Shipley 
F. W. Wragg 1 1 J. Abson 1 1 
J.F.Simpson 1 1/Dr. Jas. Mcl.McCall 1 1 

Gen. Thomson 1 1)Prof. Hobday and 
Col. Duck 1 1] Mr. Ridler 

Mr. A. Lawson 1 1/Mr. G. Thatcher 

W. Bower 1 1] (Wolicitor) 1 

W. F. Barrett 1 1/T. A. Reed & Co., 
8. Stockman 1 1) (Official Reporters) 1 1 
W. J. Mulvey 1 1/Mr. A. H. Santy 0 10 
John Lawson 1 1 A. Wheatley 1 1 
E. Faulkner 11 W. H. Bloye 1 1 
W.F. Garnett Prof. Penberthy 
J. Malcolm 1 1/Mr. R. Rutherford 1 1 
R. Reynolds 1 1 J. McKinna 1 1 
M. Hedley 1 1 A. Taylor 1 1 

. Allen 
. G. Bowes 11 R. C. Tri 
— 1 1 E. W. i i 
. Dawes 1 1 jor Meredi 

C. Hartley 1 1 


Inspectors of Meat and Other Foods. 


At an examination held in. Newcastle-on- 
ollowing 3 Candidates were awarded Cer- 
1906, Oct. 27.—Howarp, Aucust1 D 
i NE D., Barnsley ; 
FRED, Grimsby ; Saxton, 


E. Wurre W. 
The Royal Sanitary tlh Deputy Registrar. 


Cruelty Charge at Cambridge. 


Before the Cambridge Borough magistrates on Friday, 
Nov. 2, William Ford, a labourer, of Caxton, was sum- 
moned for cruelly working a horse, and Harry James 
Course, dealer, of Caxton, and George Amos Banham, 
veterinary surgeon, of Cambridge, with causing it to be 
so worked.—Defendants pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. P. M. Burton, instructed by Mr. Polhill, prosecuted 
on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., and Mr. W. Freeman 
Barrett, instructed by Messrs. Ellison & Co., appeared 
for defendants. 

It appeared from the evidence that a police constable 
at Cherryhinton stopped a horse being driven by the de- 
fendants Course and Ford as it was going lame. He 
went for Inspector Dooner of the R.S.P.C.A., who pro- 
nounced the horse in an unfit state to work, and the 
owner, Course, said he would not use it, but subsequently 
did so, and was again stopped by the constable. Course 
then sent for Mr. Banham, who examined the horse, and 
while making some statement with regard to the society, 
gave it as his opinion that the horse was in a fit state to 
take the cart back to Caxton. Course went back to Caxton 
and the R.S.P.C.A. took proceedings. The horse passed 
through several hands, and finally reached the knacker’s 
yard. The near fore-leg was sent by the society to a 
veterinary surgeon, who boiled it down to examine the 
bones, which were produced in court, where they formed 
veritable bones of contention between the various sur- 
geons acting as witnesses. 

P.C. Sanford, stationed at Cherryhinton, stated that 
on the date in question, at 1 p.m., he saw the two de- 
fendants oa the Cherryhinton road with a horse and cart. 
There were three horses drawing three carts. The horse 
in the second cart was very lame. Witness spoke to 
Ford about it, and defendant said his master was there 
Course then spoke to witness, and said the horse was 
not very lame. Witness examined the horse’s near fore 
leg, and found it swollen at the fetlock and very hot 
The horse kept moving its foot to rest it. Witness told 
defendant he would detain the horse till 2.15 for the 
inspector to see it. Witness returned at 2 o'clock, as 
the inspector was not at home. Course had got the horse 
in the cart, and was preparing to return to Caxton. Wit 
ness told him he should detain the horse for the 
spector to see. Course said the horse was not very lame. 

itness lifted one of the fore feet, and the horse groan 
and would have fallen. Defendant would not move the 
horse back to the mill-yard, so witness did so himself 
Course threatened to take the horse away. vase 
and the inspector visited the horse about 6.10 p.m. Bot® 
defendants were there, and they had again attached the 
horse to the cart. The inspector examined the hors, 
and told Course it was very lame and not fit to -— 
Course said, “I know it is lame, but it has not hur 
much to bring a load of wheat from Caxton. His 
said he knew it was lame. He could not help It. 
master came with him. They then went away. “wal 
7.30 witness met Course on the Hills Road Ral a 
Bridge, leading the horse. He said he was kee 
horse to Mr. Banham’s. Witness said he should * 
the horse, and defendant could bring a wane ] 
es to see it, after what the inspector had sal + awl 

endant left the horse in charge of Ford and wen dow 
and returned with Mr. Banham, who put his rse UP 
the horse’s leg and told Course to walk the aoe the 
and down the road. Course did so. Every it with 
horse was removing the front leg Course prove’ vas 
his whip stock behind the shoulder. The hor’ 

: t to the gr 
very lame, and was afraid to put the foo lead the 
Mr. Banham told Course not to do that, but "The horse 
horse. Course then got hold of the rein. ged it 02 
would then not move his leg. Course then vial howe 
Mr. Banham told Course he could take the an! 
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and said he did not think it would hurt it. Course 
asked about the cart, and Mr. Banham asked if it was an 
empty cart, and on receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
said he might take the cart. Mr. Banham said to wit- 
ness when he was told that Inspector Dooner had seen 
the horse and said it was not fit to travel. ‘“ Who stop- 

d the horse in the first place?” Witness said he did. 
Mfr, Banham said he had done his duty, but why did he 
give his cases to the Society and not work them him- 
self? Continuing, Mr. Banham said if he had been 
working the horse himself and Dooner had stopped him, 
he would not have stopped for any such dirty society. 
Defendants afterwards drove off with the cart. Ford 
urged the horse along, as it was going very lame. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Barrett : The horse was in 
fair condition. It was sweating more than the other two, 
and was very much distressed. 

Inspector Dooner, of the R.S.P.A., stated that he was 
called to see a horse by the last witness. He examined 
it, and found the animal in fair bodily condition, but ex- 
tremely lame on the near fore leg. The fetlock joint 
was very much swollon and inflamed, and the animal 
continually rested that limb. Witness told Ford that 
the horse was nat fit for work. Ford said he knew it 
was lame. but it was not his fault. Course, the owner, 
came with him from Caxton that morning. Witness 
pointed out that the horse was not fit to travel to Cax- 
ton, about 12 or 13 miles away. Course said he knew it 
was lame, but bringing a load of wheat did not hurt it 
very wuch. Witness advised the defendants not to 
work the horse, and Course promised to put it in a pad- 
dock close by the mill. Witness then left. On the 
23rd witness went to Caxton with Mr. Hills, veterinary 
surgeon, to Course’s, who said he had sold the horse. 
Witness subsequently found it ina paddock at Elsworth. 
Mr. Hills examined the animal on September 26th at 
Elsworth. Witness still found it very lame, though not 
quite so bad. Witness saw Mr. Banham the same day 
with regard to the horse. Mr. Banham said he examined 
the horse in Hills Road, and found it had an enlarged 
fetlock Joint, but that as it brought a load in from Cax- 
ton it would take an empty cart back. He said the 
Police had no right to stop any person’s horse ; there 
Was too much of that sort of thing going on. It was 
oes — the horse was not fit to go back to 

axton. On October 6th witness identified the horse 

t. Percy, veterinary surgeon. The horse was still 
en I te In a meadow attached to a slaughterer’s 
=. George Rutherford, horse slaughterer, Ely, stated 
ta — bay gelding in the presence of Mr. Perey and 
ae t Dooner. Witness slaughtered the horse and 
te to Mr. Percy, of Chatteris. 

the surgeon, stated he examined 

it very lame question on September 26th. Witness found 

a large de , pemeny on the near fore leg. There was 

into bone WT L of bony matter, which had hardened 

time, "The ont orse had evidently been lame a long 
the drawin “a was totally unfit to draw a load, but 
act of oan or an empty cart would not amount to an 
raw it distressed to 

. was certain 
Work the hon in that oa y not proper to 
the hors, » veterinary surgeon, Chatteris, examined 
enlarged, 6th, and found the fetlock joints 
- las ough it unfit for work. The horse must 
slaughtered = her years, and ought to have been 

t to witness —_ The leg of the dead horse was 

Seriously diseased e examined it. All the bones were 


deposits went ed by Mr. Barrett: He should say the 
lameness = the leg shortly after birth. He thought 
started, would wear off a bit after it had been 


Road, veterinary surgeon, examining the bones pro- 
duced, said they were all diseased. The horse could 
never go sound. It would always be a cripple. The 
horse ought not to have been worked at all. The bone 
produced was true ringbone. 

Mr. Banham, Fellow of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, and Member of that Council, then gave 
evidence on oath. He stated that Course called on the 
evening of September 18th and asked him to look at a 
horse. He said he could not go then, and asked Course 
to bring the horse to his infirmary. Course said he 
would do so, but subsequently drove up with a friend 
and said the policeman had stopped his horse again, 
They then drove witness to look at the horse. Course 
was not a client of witness’s, nor did they know each 
other. Witness examined the horse, which was stand- 
ing by]the side of the road, in charge of Ford. The 
ae was also there. Witness felt the limb, and 

ad the horse walked up and down about a dozen 
times. While examining the horse he told the police- 
man he ought to have let the man take the horse 
to his infirmary. It was then about eight o’clock and 
was dark. Although the animal was lame, after walk- 
ing up and down it improved wonderfully, and went 
hardly lame at all—so much so in fact that he did not 
think it necessary to keep it there, and said it could 
draw an empty cart home. He conducted his exami- 
nation in the usual manner. He made a careful and 
proper examination. His opinion was a perfectly honest 
one. Witness asked the police officer why he did not 
take the case up himself. He ought not to go to private 
societies for that kind of work. If it was a proper case 
to sunmon, they should summon themselves. He did 
not use the words “ diity society” ; he might have said 
“unfair society.” Witness’s opinion was not in any way 
influenced by the Society coming on the scene. His 
opinion{was a bona fide one. He knew nothing about the 
subsequent sale of the horse. He knew nothing about it 
until he received his summons. The horse’s leg was 
deformed, and there was an enlargement round the 
fetlock. It had been there a long time, and was not 
likely to cause much pain. The fetlock was nearly as 
big as a football. The horse wonld suffer no pain 
from the motion of the joint, as it was fixed by 
fibrous tissue. In his opinion the animal was quite 
capable of drawing an empty cart. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burton: He did not consider 

the horse was physically fit to draw a loaded cart 13 
miles, and witness told the man so at the time. Witness 
did not say that there was too much of this stopping of 
lame horses. He did not consider at the time that it 
ought to have been slaughtered. 
Mr. Thos. Runciman, Ely, veterinary surgeon, stated 
he saw the horse alive at the knacker’s. Witness thought 
it was a shame to kill it. It was not very lame, and 
was capable of drawing a full cart. It was not a case 
of true ringbone. 

Mr. Edward Leach, Newmarket, veterinary surgeon, 
who did not see the horse alive, but had seen the bones, 
thought the lameness of the horse would be principally 
mechanical lameness. Witness could not give an opinion 
as to the horse’s working from the bones. 

Mr. William Hunting, veterinary surgeon, who had 
seen the bones, gave similar evidence. a 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burton: He would not call it 
atrue ringbone. It was a false ringbone. : 
ber defendant Course gave evidence on his own 
behalf. 
Mr. Barrett: What was the condition of the limb 


generally with regard to the size!—It had a very big 


foot, and it was a cripple all its life. . 

Mr. Barton: Do you think it is a proper thing to 
work a crippled horse 26 miles ?—Yes, sir. | 

Do you doubt this horse was suffering pain '—I should 


Mr. Wii 
illiam Kirk, 9 Bailey Street, Tottenham Court 


say it was not any. 
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George Pentelow, a farm manager, es at Barton, 
stated that he bred the horse, and that its leg was in a 
deformed condition since birth. He did all kinds of 
agricultural work with the horse until it was eight years 
of age, which he thought did not suffer pain. ; 

Mr. Barrett, in addressing the magistrates, claimed 
that Mr. Banham’s opinion was the right one, but that 
even if it was wrong he was entitled to the protection 
the law afforded a professional man against the result of 
a wrong opinion honestly given, and on behalf of the 
other defendants he snbmitted that the lameness was of 
a mechanical character, that it did not occasion the 
animal any pain, nor interfere with its capacity for 
work. 

The magistrates considered the case against Mr. 
Banham was not proved, and it was dismissed: They 
considered the case against Course ard Ford proved. 
Course (the owner) was fined £1 and Ford was con- 
victed and discharged. —Cambridge Daily News. 


Veterinary Surgeon and Solicitor. 


An Oystermouth haulier, named Thomas Murch, was 
summoned at Swansea for cruelty to a horse by working 
it in an unfit state on the 26th ult. Mr. Henry Thomp- 
son appeared to prosecute, and Mr. Rt. T. Leyson was for 
the defence. 

Evidence was given by Inspector Bowyer, of the 
R.S.P.C.A., who said he saw the defendant driving a 
gelding attached to a loaded four-wheeled trolley on the 
Strand. He noticed lameness, and asked Murch to 
whom the animal belonged, and why it was being 
worked. Thedefendant replied that the horse had been 
going stiff for some time. It belonged to Mr. John 
Bacon, haulier. Mr. Gladstone Davies was called, and 
he made an examination, assisted by witness. 

Mr. Gladstone Davies, veterinary surgeon, said he 
found the horse lame in both fore feet. The lameness 
was due to dropped sole, and he added that there were 
also corns. The animal was working in pain, and was, 
therefore, unfit to work. 

The witness demonstrated by means of a section of 
hoof the effect of dropped sole. He explained further 
that specially contrived shoes were made for horses in 
such a condition. 

When Mr. Davies was speaking of a conversation 
which had taken place, Mr. Leyson objected, but the 
witness was going on to repeat what had passed. 

Mr. Leyson entered a vigorous protest. “It’s a bit of 
impertinence,” he said. “One would think you had 
had no experience outside a veterinary surgeon’s shoe- 
ing yard.” 

Mr. Davies: I want to be honest. I know nothing 
about the legal aspect, but I will be guided by the 

Bench. 

The Bench ruled that the witness must answer 
questions, and await their decision where there were 
objections. 


A little later Mr. Davies was speaking of the rough- |; 


ness of the roads. 

Mr. Leyson: That was before the days of the good 
old steam roller. 

Mr. Davies . Oh, we have them now. 

At this stage Mr. Leysou asked for instances where 
stones protruded on the Strand. “I want to test the 
your evidence,” he said. 

Mr. Davies remarked that he was merely speaking 
generally. If stones protruded, a horse with. 
soles would be bound to feel it. ey 

Again, when Mr. Davies said he had trotted the horse 
upand down to see if it was in pain, Mr, Leyson re- 
— that to have done it. 

itness : nadn’t done it you would probabl 
have asked me why I didn’t do so. I’m a viadinast 


surgeon, and it’s my duty to do my busi i 
ness ina 
manner, 


Mr. Leyson attributed the trouble to overfeeding. 
His suggestion was that because a horse was lame it did 
not follow that it was always suffering. It might just 
as well be argued that because a man was lame he was 
unfit for work. 

Expert evidence was given by Mr. J. M. Stewart, 
veterinary surgeon. He said that in the case under 
notice the complaint had become chronic, and when 
this happened the pain was, for all practical purposes, 
gone. The shoes protected the dropped soles ; they 
were made with that object. 

Mr. Leyson: Was it in an unfit state that day ?—I 
did not consider that it was in an unfit state. 

The suggestion is that the road from Liverpool Wharf 
to Messrs. Nash’s is so rough that the shoes would not 
be a proper protection.--The cobbles would not press 
up on to the foot. 

Cross-examined, the witness denied that there were 
any corns. 

“Was the horse lame?” Mr. Thompson asked. To 
this the witness replied, “ Yes, mechanical lameness.” 

Mr. Livingston : When the horse’s foot was tested for 
sensitiveness there was no response ?—No_ response 
with me. 

“T consider it was ft for ordinary work,” Mr. Stewart 
said in reply to another qnestion. 

Mr. Thonipson: In the morning Mr. Davies tapped 
the horse’s hoof with a key, and it flinched. Do you 
agree with that?—Yes, [ do. [could tap the hoof of 
any horse and cause pain. _ 

Do you suggest that Mr. Davies deliberately tapped 
the horse in such a way as to cause pain ?—-I don’t sug 
gest anything 

Mr. Jas. Steel, veterinary surgeon, Bridgend, also ex- 

ressed the opinion that the horse was fit to work and 
ad no cores, 

The reply which the witness gave to the question as to 
whether he would have recommended the use of a leather 
shoe, was that if the horse had to go to places where 
there were sand and grit, he certainly would. Butm 
nice, clean streets like those of Swansea such a thing 
was not required. 

Mr. Thompson said he felt sure that such a compli 
ment to the state of Swansea streets would please soue 
of the magistrates (among them were three councillors. 

The case was dismissed. , 

Mr. Leyson asked for costs, as they had had to bring 
a great deal of professional evidence. 

Nominal costs were allowed, 21/- Solicitor and 10° 
each V.S.—The Cambrian Daily Leader. 


The Meat Inspection Law in Denmark. 


A correspondent writes :—“ In the last Session of the 
Danish Yalketing a law was passed regulating the 
trol of all factories killing pigs and cattle for e008 
under which the Danish Government has appointed” 
veterinary surgeon to each factory, whose duty it I 
inspect all animals immediately after they 
on to see that no animals except those that on Pe 
fectly sound and healthy are exported. In order oe ; 
the purchaser of bacon in this country @ guarante’ the 
he only gets meat which has been duly examint 
Danish Minister of Agriculture has given ect have 
that from October 3, 1906, all sides of becon © i pe 
been passed for export shall be stamped with ot thus 
‘Denmark’in red ink, and no sides that are mans 
marked will be permitted to be exported. 
exporter is also forbidden to employ any wy os The 
tive than common salt in the cure of the bac , diges 
use of borax or any other chemical in) 


tion is strictly forbidden. It 1s high time = 


ted on sit 


anthorities of the United Kingdom Insite ne predict 
precautions if they wish the public to give 
the preference.”——-T'he Times. 
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Anthrax in Man: Compensation 


made at Common Law, and also under the Employers 
Liability and Workmens Compensation Acts. 


At the Dover County Court, before His Honour Judge| Plaintiff stated that on July 8th he was driving a pair- 
Shortt, on Oct. 24th. W. J. Jones, labourer, applied | horse carriage to Epping Forest. On the way there, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act for compensa-|the mare in question made a plunge, and the reins broke 
tion for injury caused by is having contracted anthrax | and got under her feet. The mare then swerved roun 


infthe course of his employment with the executors o 


f | he was thrown out, and the vehicle overturned and _ fel 


the late Mr. Broadley, Farthingloe Farm, near Dover.|on top of him. One of his ribs was fractured and he 
Mr. D. Cotes-Preedy, barrister, appeared {or the appli-| was unable to do any work for three months. 


cant, and Mr. H. C. Dickens, barrister, for the respon 


-| Mr. O'Connor: Was the mare always quiet in the 


dents, who denied that the applicant had had anthrax |stable?—Not always. It always required two to har- 


or contracted it from any animal on their farm. 


ness her. 


On May Ist the applicant, who had been a butcher,| . Had she ever kicked you before?—Yes, about a fort- 
was ordered to kill a sick cow. He stated that he noted | night before. I was kicked in the chest and my watch 
the spleen to be greatly enlarged. On May 8th_he! was broken. Pagans 
killed and dressed a heifer which was also ill. The| Mr. Shakespeare: I have the horse outside with the 
spleen was large and black and the other internal organs | actual reinson. Do you still swear that they broke in 
appeared inflamed. On May 9th he noticed two pimples | your hand t— Yes sir. | ; 
on his right arm. On the next day he felt very ill and! After the accident did you drive back to your master’s 


the arm had swollen, and on May 11th he saw Dr. C. A. 


yard Yes. 


Kent, of Dover, who advised immediate operation. The | How did you do that with broken reins !—I tied them 
pustules were accordingly excised by Mr. W. J. Best and | together with a bit of string. | 

antitoxin serum was also injected. For two days his t was a mare you were driving wasn’t it.— Yes. 
condition was precarious, but eventually recovery en-| And don’t they generally kick when the harness gets 
sued. On cross-examination the applicant maintained | under their tail {Not always. , 
that he was sure of the size of the spleen of the cow,| ,Mr. Shakespeare: Well, I understand they do in 
and asserted that he had touched no other animal else-| ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. The horse is 


where, 


outside. 


Dr. M. Kirkby Robinson, Medical Officer of Health of | His Honour: Well, I don’t feel disposed to go out to 
the East Kent joint district, who saw the applicant, | see her. 

stated that he was undoubtedly suffering from anthrax.| Mr. Shakespeare: I thought that perhaps your 
On visiting Farthingloe Farm on May 12th he was un-| Honour would like to see her. 

able to secure the spleen of the heifer but he removed a| His Honour: Well, I dont see how 1] could test_her 


kidney. 


without driving to Epping Forest and back, and I am 


Mr. T. W. — Advisory Veterinary Inspector to| not going to do that. (Laughter.) 


the Kent County Council, stated that one kidney and 
half of the other were sent to him. He found bacilli 
anthracis inthe medullary portion of the whole organ. 
i cross-examination he maintained that he was quite 
Sure of the identity of the bacilli though he had failed 
beet any result from inoculation experiments, which 
eed to the fact that degeneration of the kidney 
in, 

After medical evidence concerning the applicant’s ill- 
had been Mr. James veterinary 
pre ne for the home division under the Kent county 
= . ulary, stated on behalf of the respondents that 
he - visited the farm on May 13th when he had seen 
sath € carcase of a heifer presenting no signs of 
cmanaae took half a kidney for examination pur- 
a found no bacilli. He did not consider the 
- sang of the animal during life consistent with 
Broadley, iption of disease given to him by the 
Shortt, in making an award in favour of the 
compensation as provided by the Act, said 
suffered f been clearly proved that Mr. Jones had 
With whi = anthrax contracted from the only animals 

ch he had come in contact. 


Horse Owners’ Liabilities. 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN OCCASIONED BY A 
At Vicious Marg. 
Bow County 


Coach _Court, Frederick Thomas Long, a 

brought vn 61 Friars Road, Barking Road, East lg 

Charles — against his former employer, Mr. 
ark, temenee’ job master of Neville Road, Upton 

have been for personal injuries said to 
Mr. O'Conner by a vicious mare. 


Shakespeare for qePpeared for plaintiff, and Mr. W. 


the defendant. 


Further examined, plaintiff stated that when the 
mare kicked him in the stable he was putting on 
the breeching. 

Mr. Shakespeare: Then she must be an acrobat. I 
thought it was only a cow that could kick sideways. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. O’Connor : Well, if the mare kicks in that way it 
shows that she is vicious. 

His Honour: Oh, no, many horses will do it. Be- 
sides, this man went back into the defendant’s service 
knowing that he would have to drive her. 

Mr. Chapman, the passenger, said he saw the coachman 
in difficulty with the reins and almost immediately the 
mare swerved and ran into a field. After the accident 
the plaintiff told him that the mare got the reins under 
her tail. 

Mr. Shakespeare: And that is our contention. 
Another of plaintiffs witnesses stated that on one 
occasion when he was driving the mare the pole fell on 
her hocks, but she only swerved slightly. 

His Honour : Well, that seems to be a good character. 
Mr. Shakespeare said it was not a case of negligence 
on the part of the defendant. A horse was not an 
inanimate thing like a piece of machinery ; it had 
nerves and would not be expected to have equanimity of 
temper. Ihe mare would have been a duffer if she 
hadn’t kicked when the reins got under her tail. 
Judgment was given for the defendant, but plaintiff 
was allowed two guineas in lieu of notice. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. " 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, Nov. 2. 


Army VETERINARY CORPS. 


The undermentioned Lieutenants to be Captains :— 
G. T. Jackson, W. C. Lowe, A. N. M. Swanston, J. 
A. Russell, C. E. Steel, E.S. Gillett, P. V. Beatty, 


Was of a three-fold nature, the claim being 


and R. Porteous. 
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Lord Aberdare and the Dog. 


Messrs. Nettleton and Brownless, veterinary suaqaete, 
of 47 St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, sued W. A. 
Somers, of 24 Sinclair Gardens, West Kensington, for 
the payment of their fees for professional attendance 
upon his dog.—Defendant admitted that the dog had 
been under plaintiff’s care. He explained that it was 
run over by a motor-car, and had a leg broken. The 
motor-car stopped, end one of the occupants, who prov- 
ed to be Lord Aberdare, alighted, gave him his card, and 
told him to take the dog to a veterinary surgeon and 
send the bill to him.—In reply to the Judge, Mr. Nettle- 
ton said he had sent the account in to Lord Aberdare 
once, but it was returned to him.—Judgment was given 
for plaintiffs. 


A Bull Warranty Case.. 


At Wigton County Court, Joseph Gate, farmer, 
Park Head, Caldbeck, sued Sarah Fenwick, widow, of 
High Pow, Wigton, for the recovery of £40 2s. as fol- 
lows :—Price of bull paid by plaintiff, £22 ; for carting 
bull, £1 1s.; for keep of bull, £8 10s.; for loss of ser- 
vice, £8 5s. Defendant counterclaimed £1 for keep of 
bull between April 30th and May 28th. 

Mr. Watson was for plaintiff, and Mr. Rigg for de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Watson explained that the action was for mis- 
representation in the purchase of a bull sold by defend- 
ant to plaintiff at Messrs. Harrison’s mart, Carlisle, on 
March 22nd. One of the conditions of sale printed in 
the catalogue was: “ This sale is made for stock bulls, 
and sellers will please note that each bull sold is capable 
of service, unless otherwise stated at the time of sale.” 
Plaintiff alleged that on trying the bull he found it 
incapable of service. He returned it to the defendant, 
but went for it again on her representation that it had 
served two of her own heifers. 

Amongst plaintiff's witnesses were Mr. Hewetson, 
V.8., Brampton, and Mr. Donald, V.S., Wigton, who 
swore that owing to a malformation the bull was incap- 
able of service. 

In addition to the defence that the bull was capable 
(evidence being given that two heifers had proved in 
calf to it), it was contended that the conditions of sale 
ceased to apply after the bull was returned to the de- 
fendant, and the plaintiff took the bull a second time on 
the understanding that she was to hear nothing more 
about it. ‘ 

Defendant’s son admitted in evidence that they had 
not tried the bull before it went to the Auction Mart. 
He was aware of the special condition in the catalogne 
that animals had to be fit for service. 

Mr. Steel, V.S., Wigton, was one of the witnesses for 
the defence. He said one of the heifers in question was 
undoubtedly in calf, and the other appeared to be. 

In giving judgment, his Honour said he did not under- 
stand people taking a bull to the mart and selling it as 
capable of service if they had never tried it—he did not 
understand such loose ways of dealing. If people chose 
to take stock to market and warrant it as this, that, and 
the other, and did not know it to be so, they must 
blame themselves if they found they lost cases when 
they came into court. He proposed to rest upon a 
secure foundation —the practically uncontradicted evi- 
dence of two veterinary surgeons that the bull was 
incapable of service. Upon the question of amount he 
agreed that it was the plaintiff's absolute duty, as soon 
as he found the bull was incapable, to hand it back. and 
in default of that send it tothe Auction Mart and have 
it resold as a bull incapable of service. He gave judg- 
ment for plaintiff for £27.—-The Wigton Advertiser. 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES EDWARD Scriven, M.R.C.V.S., Tadcaster. 
raduated, Edin: April, 1870. 
Mr. Scriven died on November Ist, at Londesborough 
Hotel, Tadcaster. His age was 56. The funeral took 
place on Saturday afternoon at the Clifford Roman 
Catholic Church. 


QUACK MEDICINE. 
Sir, 

Does veterinary quack medicine pay? Most certainly it 
does in a one-sided way. The vendor puts the profit in his 
pocket, the vendee buries his losses. When you hear ofa 
vendor shuffling off this mortal coil and his executors called 
to pay over £3,000 for probate duty is sufficient to make 
your head look like the fretful porcupine. This amount 
paid into the National Revenue indicates a mass of money 
left for his legatees to play with, which amount, strictly 
speaking, ought to have gone into the proper channel of 
commerce, viz., the pocket of the veterinary surgeon, 
especially the country ones, who would then be enabled 
to build a castle to protect him in his old age, instead of 
being compelled to stick to his thatched cottage. The 
profits made by these vendors are something prodigious. 
Colic drinks equal 20z. turpentine costing 1d.: sale price 
1/8 to 2/- ; cleansing drinks equal $1lb Epsom salts with 
etc’s costing 1d.: sale price 1/-. Black oils made with oil 
turpentine and oil of vitriol, was ever a more barbarous 
mixture applied to the skin, the applier being informed 
that the more pain produced the quicker and better will be 
the cure. When applied to a raw wound, Oh, lor! how 
the animal do wriggle and twist about into all shapes and 
attitudes to try and remove the offending agent, very much 
to the enjoyment of the farm boy who stands laughing and 
grinning at the poor brute and wants to apply the remedy 
again to witness a repetition of the same pantomimic per 
formance. Wherein comes the R.S.P.C.A.? Here is a fine 
chance for a young inspector to make his mark for promo 
tion to the rank of Colonel in his regiment. p 

How vendees have been and are still diddled and tickled 
by black-leaded and swivelled tongues, and gold-tipped 
advertisements. You have an Act of Parliament to pro 
the word veterinary, but you have no Act to prevent aM} 
person selling mysterious compounds, the composition ° 
which are generally taken from Old Moore’s Almanac 
other similar publications, and so rob the practitioner ° 
the best paying part of his profession. 

Can these vendors claim their money in the Coun} 
Court ?—Yours faithfully, Upto. 


IMPORTATION OF DOGS—A QUERY. 
Sir, t 
From the report of the L.C.C.’s officer in your -_ 
issue, I notice that dogs are not prohibited -_ hee is 
brought to Great Britain from Ireland, the Channel . oo 
and the Isle of Man. This brings to my mind astol¥ i, 
heard from several doggy people, and always bring dogs 
with some scepticism, viz., that it is possible to aoe Ste 
from a prohibited country to one of the above eating theif 
and thence, in a few days, to England—conct. 
original starting-point, and thus escaping quaran Telands, ot 
Not knowing whether Ireland, the Channel event this 
Man have quarantine regulations which would nae Per: 
Iam quite unable to judge of the truth of — regulations 
haps some one whose knowledge of public - ten me 
extends beyond those of this country can em las sured 
to whether such an occurrence, which I have sometimes 
certainly on not very reliable authority, a 
take place, really can do so.—Yours faithfu Wouenist” 
Anothe 
ComMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS 
Sufferer,”? Argand.’’ The Freeman’ sJournal 


R. 

H. B. Eve, G. Mayall, W. Tyler, Yorksht 

Prof. Eastern Daily Pres* Nov. 10. 
Post, The North Star. 
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